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tions. This publication provides guidelines, for the 
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headhg impaired stude^^ 
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This jhtrbdiictiqh contains a discussion of the 
scope and purposes of these guidelines as well 
as a listing of the standards presented in each 
chapter. A description of the appendixes also 
appears. 



Scope of the Guidelines 



These guidelines serve as a model for meeting the 
unique educational needs of in;iiviHuals with a hear- 
ing impaifmerit. Essential pripciples regarding the 
hearing irhpiaired are that: 

• Students with a hearing irtipairirient will, as much 
as pdssible,^ meet standards and expectations 
established for all students. 

• The needs resulting from multiple disabilities are 
so varied and complex that they should be dealt 
with oil ah individual basis through a multidisci- 
plihary approach. 

All ihstruejioTt and services provided to a student 
with a hearing impairment need to be planned and 
coordinated to focus on ail of the specified needs of 
the student. Close cooperation and cpbrdihatioh 
among all agencies^ pfdgrams, and individuals assess- 
ing and pfdVidihg iristructibri ahiJ Srervieesare the keys 
to meetirig these heeds successfully. Readers of this 
publicationL may wish to contact the Department of 
Education for technical assistance and publications in 
these areas: 



Purpose of tKe Guidelines 



This docurhMt contains rccbihniehd guidelines 
for parents, teachers, adnnmstratoK, governing boards, 
support persohncl,_ and Jnterested community repre- 
sentatives to use in identifying, assessing^ planning^ 
and providing educational services to hearing impaired 
children. It is also intended to assist in monitoring 
programs for these students. 

Because educational services for hearing impired 
children are governed by mandates estabfished in fed- 
eral and stale laws and regulSiotts, the guidelines in 
this dbcumeht were developed to be consistent with 
these mmdates and suggest how the mandates might 
be carried out. 
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standards of Ihe Guidelines 

The significant standards for each chapter are 
stated in the paragraphs that fdllpw. The specific 
guidelines for nieeting the Unique heeds of the hearing 
impaired are addressed within each chapter; 

Stiiiid«'>'ds in Chapter One 

TTie standards in ehapter One focus on the identifi- 
cation and assessment of unique educational needs 
resulting from a hearing irnpairment: 

1. jProceduies exist for locating and referring 
individuals with heanhg impairments who may 

_ require sjpecial edueati 

2. The assessment of students suspected of having 
hearing impairments includes all areas related 
totheir disabilities. 

3. The assessment of hearing impaired students 
will be conducted by assessment personnel who 
are knowledgeable about the disability^ 

4. The assessment repb^^^ 

educatibhaL needs of the s^^ related to the 
hearing jrapmnnent^ including needs for spe- 
cialized m^erials and equipment. 
5; Tests are provided and administered in the stu- 
dents' primary language or other mode of 
communication, unless the assessment plan 
indicates reasons why such provisions and 
administration are clearly not feasible: 

Stimdjirds in Chapter two 

The staoadards in Chapter Two will cover the roles 
and respqnsibiiities of those providing instftictidh and 
services to hearing impaired students: 

6. The assessed Unique edncatidhal heeds in th^ 
areas related to the disability form the fouhda- 
tibh for the ihdividual^d educaUoh program, 
the apprbpriate^in^ services, mate- 
rials ^ eqmpment, and curriculum. 

7. Tht service providers, when pri)viding instruc- 
tion, services, or consultatibn to students with 
hearing impairments, shbuld understahd the 
students' unique educatibhal n^s and pbssess 
the skills aiid abilities tb carry out their roles 
and responsibilities in meeting those heeds. 



Standards in Chapter three 

Standards for administration, organizatidii^. aiid 
support for providing instructibn aiid services tb hear- 
ing impaired students follow: 

8. Cbbrdihatibh shbuld exist ambhg all of the 
individuids involved in providing instruction 
and services: 

9; A full range of program options should be 
available for each hearing impaired individual. 

10. Each student with a hearing impairinent is tb 
be appropriately placed oh the basis bf his br 
her educatibhal needs. 

11. Class size and caseloads of staff should allow 
for providing specialized ihstrUctibh and ser- 
vices based oh the educatibhal heeds bf stu- 
dents with hearing impairrhehts. 

12. Each program is to provide qualified prbfes- 
sjonal and paraprpfessibhal personnel who have 
the skills and abilities necessary tb conduct 
assessment and tb provide thstruciioh and ser- 
vices that meet ihe educational needs of hearing 
impaired students. 

13. Apprbpiiate stffl" development and parental 
education are provided on the basis of a needs 
^sessment that reflects the specialized needs 
related to a hearing impairment. 

14. FaciliUes should be desig^^^ or modified to 
enhance the provision of instruction and ser- 
vices to meet the unique educational aiid safety 
needs of students with hearing impairments. 

15. Specialized materials and equipment liecessaiy 
to meet the unique educational needs bf each 
hearing impaired student are tb be prbvided as 
indicated oh the ihdividuahzed education pro- 
gram. 

1 6. Trahspbrtatibh of students with bearing iinpair- 
rhehts is lb be appropriate for their unique 
health, safety, and commuhicatibh needs. 

17. jEach program serving students with hc^ng 
impairments shbuld have ah ongoing process to 
evaluate ite ieffectiw in identifying, assess^ 
ing, plarning, and providing instruction and 
service to meet the unique educational needs 
of these students. 
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The guidelines were devilopeci to be edh- 
sisteht with federal and state Saws and regu- 
iations and to suggest how mahdstes might 
be carried out 



Descripiibhs of the Appendixes 

Appendix A contains a self-review guide to assist in 
improving the effectiveness of local pra>rams in: 

• Eohducting an internal or external evaluation of 
the program (The self-review guide contains a 
series of questions based on standards of quality 
to assist staff members from local programs in 
determining the effectiveness of their programs, 
ranging from highly effective, effective, some^ 
what effective, to ineffective: This guide should 
be used to ^sist the local program's staff in 
determining priorities for program improvement.) 

• Identifying are^ and estabiishing goals for pro- 
gram improvement 

• Identifying iieeds for j'echiiicar assistance (Once 
speciiic needs areas have been determined, state, 
or local resources, or both, should be contacted. 
See Appendix G.) 

Legal references that appear in Appendix A and 
that pertain to the education of individuals with Idw- 
incideiice disabilities may be^ found in the current 
Catiforma Special Educatioh J^ograms: A Cot ^pvsite 
q/ Im ws, ^hjeh is published annually by the Califor- 
nia State Department of Education. 

Appendix B contains the standards for testing the 
adequacy of an individual's hearing that appear in 



Section 2951 of the Caiifornia Adminisrrative Code, 
mk l7, Piibitc Heahh, 

Appendix C contains the results of a survey among 
teachers of the hearing impaired and support ^titff 
regarding preferred assessment tools and suggested 
roles of uhiverside^and institutions of higher learning. 

Appendix D contains the standards of the Council 
on Education of the Deaf (CED) for certification of 
professionais involved in educating hearing impaired 
children and youth. These standards, which were 
adopted in Jujie, 1985, will be implemented on Sep- 
tember 1, 1987. They are considered fundamental for 
teachers to work effectively with hearing impaired 
children. 

In Appen^ix_E,^one finds material from the Cali- 
fornia Gommission on Teacher Credentialing regard- 
ing how to obtain the clinical rehabilitative services 
credential, specialist instruction crederitLals, and 
adapted physical education credentiai. Listings of col- 
Itges arid universities in California ^yith approved 
programs in clinical j-ehabilitative services and in spe- 
cial educatioh also appear. 

Appendix F contains recommendations on acous- 
tics in the classroom. A list of references is provided. 

Appendix G contains a listirig of orgariizations 
throughout Califdfriia that provide services to the 
heanrigiriipaired. 

The jglossary contains defihitibhs of terminology 
used by those working with the hearing impaired. 
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This chapter ebhtaihs^iscussions ot the identi- 
Geation hearing impaired students and the 
assessment of their unique educational needs. 
The following topics dealing with the identifi- 
cation of the hearing impaired are examined: child 
find, screenings risidn screehirig and assessment, deter- 
minatibh of etiology, and definitions of hearing 
impaired.: 

The foJldwihg^peets of the assess- 

rhent dt JS^earin^g^ are discussed: per- 

sons conducting the assessment; purposes and proce- 
dures of the assessment plan; areas that may be 
assessed; motor skills assessment; audiblogical aissess- 
ment; other types of testing; cbmniuriicutibh skills 
assessment; assessments of language and of spoken 
and manual cbmmuhicatibh; telephone communica- 
tibii assessihehiy and academic, preacademic, psycho- 
logical, and career/ vocational assessments. 

Identification 



Ideritificatibh is the process out and 

lbeatin| all hearmg impaired individuals from birth 
through age twenty-one. Research studies have indi- 
cated that the earlier a child is identified as having a 
hearing loss and provided special services and a means 
of communication, the need fbr that child tb j-eceive 
special services later bn in life mil be significantly 
reduced. 



€hild-Find System 



A child-find system for locating and identifying 
children who may have a hearing impairment should 
be established within the community. Available media 
and special events (e,g.. Better Hearing f4oJith) should 
be used in cbbrdinatibh with the services of the follow- 
ing as part df_ the educational agencies' identification 
and referral procedures: 

• Educatibhal age^vies; e.g., private preschobls 
and child care facilities 

• Medical agencies; c.g^^ hospitals, neonatal inten- 
- sive care centers, and health centers 

• Community agencies; e.g.. Family Service Center 

• Service organizations 

• Appropriate prbfessibnal persbhs; e.g., otolbgists, 
pediatricians, and audiologists 



Screening 

Hearing screening is a procedure used to identify 
groups of children who may require additibiial assess-' 
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itient to determine whether they have any special 
needs; e.g^, medical treatment or possible special edu- 
cation and services. 

The screening tests facilitate identification of sus- 
pected fiearing loss, but they do not provide an analy- 
sis of the type or degree of loss. Screening procedures 
generally are: 

• Administered easily 

• Given in a brief amount of time to an entire class 
or groups of children 

• Inclusive of parents' observations and interviews 

• Ihexpehsive 

• Indicative of a need for further evaluation 

A screening test is not a substitute for a diaghbstic 
assessment. According to state and federal regula- 
tions, infortnatidh alone from a screening test may not 
be used to determine a child's hearing loss, but the 
results are used as criteria for a referral for more 
extensive evaluations. 

The following guidelines should be helpful in deter- 
mining appropriate referrals: 

• Screening should not be used for children who 
are already identified as individuals with excep- 
tional heeds. 

• The schools must provide the parents or guardians 
of children who fail the hearing tests with written 
notification of the test results and recommend 
that a medical evaluation be obtained. Students 
who are to be considered for further testing 
should be considered for further audiblbgical or 
ptblbgical evalUatibh. 

• The school administrator is responsible for devel- 
oping and implementing procedures to ensure 
that referrals resulting from school hearing screen- 
ing are acted on. 

• A referral for educational assessment should be 
initiated when a student's hearing loss has been 
substantiated (see Appendix B). 

Vision Screening and Assi»»inent 

Hearing impairment p^^ increased demands on 
visual functioning. Visual impairments must be detected 
and treated to assist hearing impaired children in 
achieving their maximum potential. 

Screening procedures of all hearing impaired chil- 
dren should be conducted when they enroll in a school 



and at appropriate intervals, as required by Education 
Code Section 49455. 

The vision screening should include an assessment 
of: 

• Visual acuity, far and near 

• Field of vision 

• Gdldr vision 

• Personal and family ocular history 

The schools shall provide the parents or guardians 
of children who fail vision scfeehing tests with written 
notificatidn of the test results and recommend that a 
medical evalUatibn be obtained. 

Parents should be aware that all hearing impaired 
child reh^hould be screened for Usher's syndrome by a 
physician. This syndrome, which results in deaf^ 
blindness, will have major implications for educa- 
tional planning. 

beterininatibn of Etiology 

The etiblbgy for a child's hearing impairment pro- 
vides information regarding possible needs based on 
characteristics that_ may be prevalent. Disease and 
accidents that cause deafness may often cause other 
physical impairments, as well as neurological and 
developmental disorders. Genetic origins may resUK 
in an individual's hearing loss ^r other sighificaht 
impairments long after birth. The etiology for all 
children's hearihg impairments should be identified 
when possible. 

Parehts^are advised to seek genetic counseling for a 
hearing impaired child when no other etiology is iden- 
tified to determine impHcatidns for the child's educa- 
tion and medical treatment and for the parents and 
child. 

Defliiitibhs of Hearing Impaired 

The hearihg impaii^d student is one whose hearing 
loss adversely affects hi^dr her developmental growth 
or educational performance, or both, to such an 
extent that special education and related services are 
required. Degrees oif hearing impairment are defined 
in the paragraphs that follow: 

Deaf, multihandicapped DeShess is the primary 
handicap, but the individuars concomitant impair- 
ments are such / hat his or her needs are more intense^ 
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A piim^irnefcl of hearing impaired ^hjjdreh 
is a symboi/communlcatlon system that 
ailows for soeiai ihteraetibh and the sharing 
of ideas and concepts. 



causing severe communication, developmental, social/ 
emotional, and /or educational problems. 

_ Deaf, bhhdpedtctjJJy iahdic^jp^^^^ Deafness is the 
prim^ Jiandicapping condition, but the individual's 
orthopedic disability aiffects his or her educational 
performance. These students are entitled to the same 
ranje of services provided to support the hearing 
drthdpedically handicapped. 

beaf-biind This individual has cohcbmitani hear- 
ing aiid visual impairmehts, the combination of which 
causes severe commuhieatibh, developmental, social/ 
emotional, physical, and educational problems. 

Deafness. This hearing impairment is so severe that 
an individual is impaired in processing linguistic 
information through hearing, with or without ampli- 
fication. This cdnditidn adversely affects expressive or 
receptive cbmmuriicatidh or both^ developmental 
growth, and/or educational performance: 

Li Gifted hearing /mpafi-e^^ This individual is identic 
fied as possessing intelligence or creativity or potential 
capability for high performance in academics^ leader- 
ship, visual and performing arts, or dther categdries. 
These students are entitled to the same services as are 
provided to the hearing gifted, including specially 
trained teachers, carefully developed ihstruetioha! 
programs, and materials that will challenge these stu- 
dents to develop their advanced capabilities. 

Hard of hearing, this hearing impairment, whether 
permanent or fluctuating, adversely affects an indi- 
vidual's expressive and/ or receptive cbmmuhicatibh, 
developmental growth, ahd/br ^ducatibnal perfor- 
mance arid riiakes difficult, but does not preclude, the 
processing of linguistic information through hearing, 
with or without amplification. 

Severeiy emotionaliy disturbed hearing impaired. 
The individual has a hearing impairment arid . . 
exhibits one or mbre of the fbllbwirig characteristics 
over a Ibrig period bf time arid tb a marked degree, 
which adversely affects educatibhal performance: ( 1 ) an 
inability to learn which cannot be explained by intel- 
leetual,_sehsory, or health factors; (2) an inability to 
build or maintain satisfactory interpersonal relatiori- 
ships with peers and teachers; (3) inappropriate types 



of behavior bf fe^elirigs urider norriial circumstahces 
. . . ; (4) a gerieraj pervasive mbbd bf urihappiness or 
depressibn; br (5) a tendency to develop physical 
syinptoms bf fears associated with personal or school 
problems."^ 



Hhique Educational Needs 



Most hearirig children eriter public school with the 
ability tb process arid integrate verbal information. 
They have mastered the Basic sentence patterns that 
they will use for the rest of their lives and have 
acquired an extensive vocabulary. The school system 
establishes its programs and services for such children 
and develops a curriculum based bri the as'jrUriiptibri 
that all children enter schbbl with basic larigiiage 
skills. The schbbls then proceed to teach children to 
read^ writer arid cbriipute. With these tools children 
are ready for the acquisition of information in content 
areas: 

Public education in general helps students to reach 
the goals of self-iealization, deVelbpriierit bf prbper 
human relationships, attaiririierit bf ecbribrriic suffi- 
ciericy, arid assumptibri bf civic responsibility. These 
are the identical goals iri_educatjn^ impaired 
children. ELowever, he^^^^ impalied children seldom 
bring to their educational experience the same exten- 
sive language background or the same degree of lan- 
guage skills as do hearirig children. The iriipact bf 
hearirig loss bri hearirig impaired_cHildren with hear- 
ing parerits is indeed prbfourid. These children begin 
life with an iriability to use easily the symbol/ corii- 
riiunication system of those around them. As they 
develop^ they may not have a vocabulary, a clear 
knowledge of the significance of words^ and an urider- 
standing of how to use words iri structured sequerices 
that trarisrilit riieariirig tb bthers. A pririiary rieed of 
hearirig iriipaired children is a syriibbl/eommunicar 
tibri systerii ihat allows for effective arid efficient 
locial interaction arid the acquisition ?nd sharing of 
ide^ and concepts. Without such a system, hearing 
impaired children experience limited learning oppor- 
tunities and human isolation. 



^ Cal^omia AdminhtraUve Codtr, Title 5. fkiuvatim, Section 3030(i). 
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An assessmihtpiah is required to determine 
what information Is already available and 
what information is needed^ 



Assessment 

In identifying the needs of hearing impaired chil- 
dren, one needs to recognize conditions that affect 
individual needs, such as etiology, amount of residual 
hearing, age of onset, first language, cultural and bilin- 
gual backgrbund^ multiplicity of handicaps; communi- 
cation skills; and inteHeetual potential: These condi- 
tions, individually or in concert, affect the language 
proficiency a hearing impaired child has or may 
acquire: to speak, to use sign language, to use residual 
hearing, to lipread, to analyze and rtiake intelligible 
his or .her exp^eriences. to maximize his or her learning 
potential, and to be ah active participant in his or her 
ehvifbnrnent. 

The nature of the disability and the linguistic diffi- 
culties experienced by hearing impaired students 
affect the administration and scoring of most assess- 
ment tools and practices. Very few instruments_have 
been standardized on the hearing impaired. Thus, 
assessors need to decide whether to use a standardized 
ihstrumeht in a nonstandardized situation, to rnodify 
standardized instruments developed for hearing popu- 
lations^ in order to acquire information, or to use 
instruments that have been modified and standardized 
for the deaf population. The use of nonverbal instruc- 
tions and modifications violates standardized proce- 
dures, but the extent to which information is used 
under these conditions justifies the use of modifi- 
cations. 

Modifications include a different: 

• Mode of communication; e.g., use of sign language 

• Method of presenting a test; e.g., written, oral, or 
demonstration 

• Way of asking the questions 

When standardized tests are considered to be inval- 
id for a specific student, the expected language per- 
formance level should be determined by alternative 
means, as specified in the assessment plan. The effect 
of the assessment results should be stated in the writ- 
ten assessment report. 

Persons Conducting the Assessment 

The assessment of hearing impaired students is 
conducted by persons who are knowledgeable about 



deainess,^skilled in administering the assessment tools, 
skiHed in interpreting the results to ensure nondis- 
criminatory testing, and have the requisite communi- 
cation skills. The parent performs a vital role in pro- 
viding infdrrnatibn to the assessment team. Sources of 
informatibh may include: 

• Teacher of the hearing impaired 

• Psychologist 

• Audidldgist 

• Language, speech, and hearing specialist 

• Parent 

• Guidance counselor 

• Vocational counselor 

• Medical doctor 

• Occupational therapist 

• Physical therapist 

• Adapted physical educatibn specialist 

• Cburiselbr 

• Nurse 

Children below age five need a diagnostician, who 
may be a teacher; psychologist; or language, speech, 
and hearing specialist with knowledge about early 
childhood development and the impact of hearing 
loss. 

The personnel whb assess the student prepare a 
writte?! report or reports, as appropriate; of the .esults 
of each assessment^ In addition to the requirements of 
the 5aw; the report includes tests used and results 
regarding the need for specialized services, materials, 
and equipment, on the basis of the assessment findings.^ 

Purposes arid Procedures of the Assessment Plan 

An assessment plan is iequired to determine what 
ihrormatioh is already available and what inforrnation 
is needed. The goal of the assessment is to gather valid 
information about the child in the school or home 
setting or both. Procedures used in an assessment are: 

• Observations 

• Parental interviews 

• Medical/ audiological history 

• Gathering of educational information 

• Forrnal assessments 

• Informal assessments 

• Gathering of other appropriate information 

^For a list of suggested assessment devices, see Appendix C. 
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Areas That May Be Assessed 

THbse making the initial assessment should con- 
sider Jhe developmental areas of a hearing impaired 
student, such as: 

• Motor abilities 

• Communication skills; e.g., auditory skills, speech, 
speechfeading, vocabulary and analysis of first 
language, language other than English, language 
sampling and analysis, sign language skills, and 
telephbhe communication skills 

• Academic skills 

• Psychological development; e.g., intelligence, per- 
ceptual and motor skills, social/ emotional matu- 
rity, developmental skills, visual perception, and 
adaptive behavior 

• Career/ vocational plans 

Motor Skills Assessment 



The development of motor skills may be especially 
significant for hearing impaired students with etiolo- 
gies such as meriirigitis, rubella, and heurblogically 
based deafness— cbhditio^^ that may result in vestibu- 
lar damage affecting an individual's equilibrium, body 
awareness, and visual-motor functioning. 

Motor assessment should be conducted by qualified 
adapted physical education specialists, physicians, or 



Birth through three years Simple hoisemafcer screening 

Pure tone air/ bone conduction 
Brain stem (only if needed) 
Speech reception threshold 
Speech discrimination 
Impedance 
Aided versus unaided 

Four through twelve years Pure tone 

Boneconduction 

Speech reception threshold 

Speech discrimination 

Impedance 

Aided yersiis unaided 

Test of Auditory Comprehension 



Thirteen, through twenty-one (same as above) 

years 
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physical therapists. Areas to be assessed may include 
gross and fine motor skills. 

Audiological Assessment 

An audiological assessment should provide neces- 
sary information regarding appropriate amplification, 
functional nearing level, arid the specifics related to 
the student's hearirig. 

Audiological assessment incjudes the testing and 
gathering of data in the following areas to include the 
student's level of hearing under ideal test conditions 
and under classroom conditions: 

• Developmental/ medical history 

• Acoustic analysis of hearing aids/ amplification 
and ear mold check 

• Pure torie air/ bone conduction 

• Speech detectibri threshold 

• Speech reception threshold 

• Speech discrimination 

• Impedance test / acoustic reflex 

• Test of auditory compreherisibri 

• Unaided versus aided levels 

Students whb are new to a prbgram should be given 
an audiblbgical assessment, with specific educational 
goals develbped at these intervals, as shown in the 
accbmpahyihg chart. 




Every six months 



Once a year 



Every two to three years 
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Other Types of Testing 

Other types of testing are discussed in the para- 
graphs that foiiow. These tests are for levels of 
amSient noise and monitoring of the amplincation of 
both group and individual aids. 

Levels of ambient noise in cTassroom or ihstruc- 
iional setting. Levels of ambient noise should be 
determined and cohsjdered by those determihihg 
appropriate ihstruetional seitings. Ghecking ambient 
noise levels is important if there is a change in the 
acoustic qualities or characteristics of an instructional 
setting. See Appendix F. 

Monitorir^ of amplificaiioh. Both individual and 
group amplification systems heed to be rhohitored oh 
a regular basis. The classroom teacher needs to con- 
duct daily listening checks on students' individual 
aids. Both the hearing aid and the batteries need to be 
checked. An acoustic analysis of the individual aid 
needs to be conducted at least twice a year or wheii 
problems with the aid are identified by means of a 
listening check. 

Ah electroacbustic analysis system should be used 
when group amplification systems are monitored. 
Standards from the American National Standards 
Institute need to be used by those checking the gain^ 
power, and distortion levels of the group system being 
analyzed. This analysis should be conducted at 'tast 
twice a year. 

Connnuniciition Skills Assessment 

Assessment of the communication skills of a hear- 
ing impaired student should be conducted by person- 
nel, such as a teacher of the hearing impaired; creden- 
tialed language, speech^ and hearing /necialist; a 
licensed speech pathologist; or a credejitialed and/ or 
licensed audiolbgist. The examiner should have the 
appropriate eertificatibh, ^ outlined in Appendix E, 
and be skijled in identifying specific modalities of the 
child's communication skills; e.g., English language or 
American sign language cdmpetence or an esoteric 
language known to those who work with the child. 
Duriilg the assessment, the examiner considers the fol- 
lowing variables: 

• Age of onset 

• Auditory skills 



• Academic level and potential 

• Amplification status 

• Attitude of student 

• Age of student 

• Expressive and receptive skills; i.e., speech, speech- 
reading, or sigh language 

• Hearing loss 

9 Home environment, including home language 

• Intelligence of student 

• Mastery of English 

• Motor skills 

• Other handicapping conditions 

• Social/ embtibnal develbpment 

• Visual skills 

The^ results of the communication assessment should 
be considered by those developing an individualized 
education program (lEP) and recommending pro- 
gram placement. 

Parental involvement during the assessment process 
is crucial in bbtaining both the quantity and quality of 
information required to make the best educational 
and communication decisions for the hearing impaired 
child. The following factors need to be considered: 

• Expectations and potential of parents in fulfilling 
their role in the program 

• Hearing status of family 

• Family status: 

Both parents working 

Embtibnal and psychological heeds 

Mbtivatibh to learn a communication modality 

Language Assi^ment 

Assessment of language ebmpetchce and perfbf- 
manee of the hearing impaired student affects all 
other are^ that are assessed. Formal tests and 
methods in language assessment are useful clinical 
tools that can compare the hearing impaired student's 
performance with a set of norms; however^ they are 
limited and may describe brily bhe facet of language. 
A comprehensive language assessment of a hearing 
impaired student shbuld be conducted by a teacher or 
a specialist who can communicate with the child. This 
assessment may include the following: 

• A description of the child's language of use; e.g., 
English, or language other than English^ Ameri- 
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Parental involvement during the assessment 
processes crucial in obtaining both the quan- 
tity and quality of Information required to 
make the best decisions for the hearing 
impaired child. 



can_ Sign Language, Pidgin / esoteric, gestural, 
homesigns, or emerging English structures: 

1. When an assessment plan is_ being developed, 
the special language heeds of mihdrity hearing 
impaired students should be recognized; If the 
home language survey indicates that a student 
has a primary language other than English, 
language assessment and procedures to deter- 
mine a student's proficiency in the primary 
language should be administered. 

2. If the student does not demonstrate evidence 
of language acquisitibh, a program should be 
planned to develop language skills appro- 
priatetb th^ child's environment at school and 
at home. 

3. Whenever a student demonstrates evidence of 
a primary language usage other than English, 
consideration should be given tctthe variables 
listed under "Communicatibh Skills Assess- 
ment" in this chapter that may affect the 
addressing of the minority hearing impaired 
student within the lEP process. 

• Mbrphblbgy— To include receptive and expres- 
sive abilities [n die use of tense, number, and pos- 
sessive morphemes in the English ianguage 

• Syntax^To include receptive and expressive 
abilities in the use of word prUer and morphemes 
to create grammatical English language sentences 

• Semantics (concepts and vbcabulary)— Tb include 
vocabulary mastery, multiple meanings, and basic 
cbncepts in the child Vlanguage, both receptively 
and expressively (Semantics may also include 
sitaationai concepts and contexts.) 

• Pragmatics— To include the student *s use bf lan- 
guage for interpersbiial communicative purposes 
(Assessment may include a description of the 
student's role-taking skills [sensitivity to the lis- 
tener]; use bf language ^o have his or her needs 
met; use of language to influence another's behav- 
ior; and use of language to refer to experiences 
out of immediate context.) 

Assessment 6f Spoken Comniiiiiication 

Ah assessment of spoken communication for the 
Bearing impaired covers speech, speechreading, and 
cued speech, a visual analogue of spoken language: 

O 
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_ Speech. Assessment of speech production in hear- 
ing impaired children includes the testing and gaiher- 
ihg of data in the foiiowing areas: 

• Phonological assessment; e.g., voice, manner, 
placement, syllabicatidh^ stiihulability, and recep- 
tion of speech and speech sbuhds 

• Prbsodjc features; e.g., intonation, pitch, rhythm, 
and stress 

• Vbice quaaity; e:g^, 

• Intelligibility of connected speech 

Speechreading, TTie assessment should provide infor- 
mation regarding the speechreadihg ability of a hear- 
ing impaired child. Assessment of skills may include: 

• Ability to perceive speech sounds or elements 

• Ability to put words and phrases inid a meaning- 
ful context 

• Ability to reorder initial perceptions as meaning 
becomes evident 

Cued speech (a visual ahatogue of spoken Ian- 
guage). The hearing impaired child ^s performance on 
the sj5eech, speechreiidihgj and language assessments 
shbuld Ueterrhihe whether the child needs the added 
suppbrt bf cued speech to learn spoken language. 

Subsequent evaluations should include the child's 
response to syllables, words, phrases, and simple sen- 
tences delivered through cued speech. 

Assessment of Matiiiai Cbirimuiiicatibii 

In a program where daily interaction ihvblves man- 
ual cbmmuhicatibn, assessrneht of students' abilities 
in manual cbmrhuhication leads to a more effective 
instructional program. Assessment may include visual 

' niotor capabilities, as well as a description of the 
ige or languages the child uses: 

merican Sign Language (ASL)— A natural lan- 
ge employ irig spatial relationships, facial and 
expressibhs, and fihgerspelling 

• Manual English/ Seeing Essential English/ Sign- 
ing Exact English; and other systems— Conceptu- 
alized as manual communication employing En- 
glish language syntax, with varying decisions as 
to denotation for morphemic units and sigh 
configuratiph 

• Fingerspellihg— Receptive and expressive abili- 
ties in the use of 26 distinct hand shapes that 

29 
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correspond to the 26 letters of the English 
alphabet (ReTerence to the Rochester method 
includes the combined use of fingerspelling and 
speech.) 

At the conclusion of the assesr.ment, the multidisci- 
piinary team (which may include the language, speech, 
and hearing spKCcialist; teacher of the hearing impaired; 
program specialist; sigh language specialist; and the 
audibldgist) should profile the student's communica- 
tion skills in terms of receptive and expressive abili- 
ties^ Instructional planning should include goals and 
objectives for the development of areas defined by the 
assessment and should specify the commiihicatibn 
mode or modes through which the student can inter- 
act most effectively with his or her envirohiheht. 

teiephone Communication Assess 

Hearing impaired individuals should be assessed in 
teiephone cditlmunicatioh skills to determine: 

• Ability to use speech/ residual hearings if appro- 
priate 

• Ability to use limited coded respbhses (e.g., yes— 
nd^iid— in respbhse tb questions reiquiring yes- 
nb answers) in those incidents where the hearing 
impaired child can discriminate between one and 
two syllables 

• Ability to use a telecommunication device for the 
deaf to: 

Ihterprjet properly the significance of various 
patterns in the iine status light; e.g., busy 
signal, ringing, or possible speech patterns. 

Use operator services. 

Use relay interpreter services. 

Make independently personal, social, and busi- 
ness calls. 

Preacadeiiiic Assessment 

The language difference of the hearing impaired 
child may be so great as to interfere with attempts to 
bbtaih precise^ and useful assessment data, using 
standardized methods and materials or tests. For 
these children an examination of readiness skills may 
include: 

f Visual discrimination skills 

• Identification of letters and numbers 

• Identification of body parts 

• Basic concepts 
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Academic Asse^nient 

For educational planning, a thorough sessment of 
the student's currently measurable perf^urmance level 
and the relationship of the handicapping conditibhs to 
that level are important. 

The assessment data should inform the staff about 
hbw the student currently functions and how this 
assessment compares with his or her nonhandicapped 
peers in the areas of language, reading, and mathe- 
matics skills. 

Psychdibgical Assessment 

The purpose of a psych blbgical assessment is to col- 
lect data that indicate the performance of a student 
and to make reccihmehdatibhs that will lead to his or 
her bptjmal learning ahd healthy adjustment to living. 
A student should receive a psychological assessment 
as part of the initial assessment process and should be 
reassessed if a specific indication of his or her hot 
progressing exists or if an increase in embtibhal or 
behavioral problems bccUrs, If the student is believed 
to be gifted or talented, or bbth, he or she should be 
refened fora psycliblbgical assessment: Those involved 
in the psychological evaluation process should con- 
sider the following background information: 

• Student's age at hearing loss— onset and detection 

• Type of hearing loss 

• Student's age when amplificatibn started and the 
consistency thefebf 

• Presence bf additibhal handicaps 

• Parents' reactibns 

• Age of and type of preschool or home educa- 
tional experiences 

t Mode of communication at home and school 

• Primary language 

• Educational history 

• Direct dbservatibri and behavioral rating 

• Interviews with the chijd and with parents, instruc- 
tors, and other care providers in the home and 
school settings 

Assessment pcfsdnnel may heed to consider ongo- 
ing evalUatibh ih addition to a psychological assess- 
ment if limitihg factbrs such as no formal schooling 
and cultural differences suggest a need for long-term 
diagnostic assessment: 
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H^eaKng impa students in secondary 
schools need an individual career 
assessment. 



The areas of psychbjogical assessment include devel- 
dpmehtal skills, social/ emotional matunty, intelli- 
gence, visual perception, and adaptive behavior: 

JDevetopmmtul skiHs, A developmental assessment^ 
which inciudes an assessment of a student's family and 
medical history, should be conducted on hearing 
impaired infants and muitihaiidicapped deaf students 
and to obtain irifonnatidri in specific a^^ oh the 
functiphing of any hearing impaired student. Exam- 
ples of information lb be obtained include perceptual 
and motor skills, language skills, adaptive behavior, 
and concept deveiopment. 

SocMj emotional rmtwrtty. Social/ emptibrial maturi- 
ty should be a major cbmpbiient of the assessment 
process for the hearing impaired student. Gbmmuhi- 
catibn problems that resulted from the hearing impair- 
meht contribute toward the development of a child's 
persbnality and his or her socml/ emotional adjust- 
ment. Emdtidnai factors htve a direct influence on the 
learning behavior of a hearing impaired child. They 
may hamper the learning process. Sbcial/ emotional 
evaluations examine a student's: 

• Self-image—Including personal acljustmentj intra- 
personal adjustment, sense of identity, egb 
strength, dependency, and self-care 

• Social or interpersonal adjustment— Including 
pwr relatidns, familial relations, relation td author- 
ity, risk takings social standards and cdnformity, 
value clarification, social isolation, ethical behav- 
ior, and so ^rth 

• Emotional adjustment— Including bizarre behav- 
ior, fearfulness, insecurity, pvefcbncerri, anxibus- 
ness, negative attitude, excessive sense bf perse- 
cution^ excessive agrcssivehess, resistance, anger, 
suffering, and pbor impulse eontrdl 

: Tntelligehce. Atestof intellectual functioning should 
be ednducted at the time of initial assessment if 
appropriate. Areas evaluated include memoiyi anald- 
gous reasoning, sequencing ability^ categbrical think- 
ing, practical judgment, visual alertness, concentra- 
tion ability^ spatial reasbhihg, concept formation, 
prdblem solving, visualization^ visual rote leariiing 
and recall, cdghitive assdciatioh, critical analysis, 
estimatidh, and specific skills. 

VhmlpercepUon. Asstssm perceptual 
skiiis is of great significance for the hearing impaired 



student who relies heavily on the visual modality fpr 
communication. Early identification bf areas df weak- 
ness is important. Areas to be evaluated include visual 
discrimination, visual memdry, visual-motdr ihtegra- 
tibri. Visual figure-ground, visual closure, spatial rela- 
tions, ihdicatidhs of reversals, simplification, and 
cothplicatidns with presented materials. 

Adapjive befidvior. n of assessment can be 
used fdr v^ry young hearing impaired children or mul- 
tihandicapped deaf or for specific area assessment fbr 
any hearing impaired student. Types bf areas evalu- 
ated and examples are: 

• Independeht fuhctibhing: self-help feeding, eat- 
Lhg, and grddmihg 

• Physical development: walking, balancing, and 
body movements 

• Self-direction: demonstrates initiative, pays atten- 
tion, and completes tasks 

• Socializatior}: offers assistance and is cdnsiderate 
of bthers 

• Ecdndmic activity: uses money, makes change, 
budgets, and shdps 

• Vocatidhal activities: performs job skills and 
takes care of tools 

• Independent travel: transports self in the com- 
munity and knows procedures for traveling by 
various means of transpdrtatibn 

• Home respbiisibilities: hbusecleanihg, cooking, 
and yard care 

• Language/ communication skills: can write, ex- 
press self verbally, read and follow instructions, 
and converse 

• Number/time skills: can do simple mathematics 
operations, tell time, and understand time cbncepts 

Examples pf assessment iools most commonly used 
can be found in Appendix C. 

Career/ Vdcatidnal A^w^iheht 

Hearing impaired students in secondary schools 
need ah individual career assessment. jPersonnel with 
formal career/ vocational assessment training should 
provide individual assessments, interpret the results, 
and provide recommendatibiis for develdpment of the 
indiyidualized educational prdgrain. 

The Department of Rehabilitation has a statewide 
netwdrk of specially trained rehabilitation counselors 
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for the deaf (RCDs). Schools may have service 
agreements with this department for the referral of 
students sixteen years or older to determine their eligi- 
bility and to perfonn other agreed-bh activities for 
vocational assessments. 

Factors that influence the selection of assessment 
tools are: 

• ©bservations of the student in a variety of set- 
tings and interviews with students, teachers, and 
parents 

• Teachers' bbservatioiis of a student's ability to 
attend and complete tasks, as well as his or her 
social behavior 

• Students' physical stamina and potential for 
cdniinunity employment 

• Students' needs and capabilities 

Eteaf students who read at least at a fourth-grade 
level and have the potential of community employ- 
ment may be given an interest inventory, Ihe CSz/i^r- 
nia Occupational Prejerence Syst^^^^ fCOPS), For 
assessment of prerequisite skills or potential of the 
stiiderits to perform in vanbus situations, the Career 
AbiUty Placement Survey (CAPS) m^L^ be adminis- 
tered. To measure physical dexterity, the Minnesota 
Rate <>f M^niputation Test or the ^rdue Pegboard 
m^ be among those tools used . 

Students who read below the fourth-grade level and 
have t^he potehti^ for community employment may be 
administered one or more of the foildwiiig interest 
inventories: 

• j^cture Interest Exptoration Survey fPIES}_ 

• Wide Range Interest-O^mTon Test (WRIOT) 

• Pictorial Inventory of Carreers (PTC) 

• CalijorniQ Occupdtionai Preference System 
(COPS) (Quesiions are read to the students.) 



Work saniples may also be of value in the assess- 
ment of hearing impaired students. 

Many community colleges and adult vbcatibnal 
training centers may also be used as a resource for 
assessment and career/ vbcatibnal iidbrihatibh or 
courses. A number of four-year college and university 
prbgr^s offer career classes for de^ students, includ- 
ing Gallaudet eoHege in Washington, D.C.; the 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf in Roches- 
ter, New York; and California State University, 
Northridge. 

Career/ vpcatiphal assessment of the multihandi- 
capped deaf studeht may be done through work sam- 
ples, observatibhs, and interviews. The following 
assessment tools may be used: 

• Singer yocationa^ 

• Wide Range Inierest'Opimoh Test (WRIOT) 

• VALPAR Prevocaiiohal Readiness Battery Num- 
tier 17 

• Pictorial Inventory of Careers (This test can be 
used with the hearing impaired by eliminating the 
film and asking students to answer yes or no, 
withoi t rating the occupations on a five-point 
scale.) 

If a sheltered workshop environment is bejng consid- 
ered, the it/cGarronDifl/ Work Eyaluaiioh Sy stern 
and the VALPAR PrWocaiiona^ Readiness Battery 
Number 17 may be among the assessment tools used. 

When the vbcatibnal assessment has been com- 
pleted, the vbeatibhal specialist reviews the testing 
results, provides information in a written report^ and 
presents the information at an individualized educa- 
tion program (lEP) meeting. 

The vocational specialist then has the responsibility 
to assist the teacher and the staff in implemehtihg the 
career and vocatibhal components of the individual- 
ized education program. 
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The local educational agency, with the coopera- 
tion and participation of parents, has respon- 
sibility for ensuring that necessary instruction 
and services identified in the individualized 
education program (lEP) ar* pfdvided to meet the 
unique educational needs of hearing irripaired stu- 
dents. To provide heeded semce^^ competent person- 
nel may need to iulfill multiple roles. The roles and 
responsibilities of those providing services for hearing 
impaired students are examined in this chapter. 



Special Education teacher 
(Special Class or Itinerant) 



The special education teacher is primarily responsi- 
ble fox the direct instruction of assigned students. 
Knowledge of and s^pecial preparation in the provision 
of services for hearing impaired children are essential 
to the implementation and maintenance of a success- 
ful program. Special education teachers must be 
properiy credentialed by the Cbmmissibn on Teacher 
Cfedentialing (see Appendix E)^^ 

The Council on the Education of the Deaf devel- 
bped standards for teacher competency, which appear 
in Appendix D. These competencies may be helpful in 
selecting and providing in-service training for teachers 
to work with hearing impaired students. 

In addition to prdvidihg iristructibh, the special 
education teacher should assume the respdhsibility for 
the basic cobrdihatibn bf the maihstreamed individual 
students prbgram with the regular educational staff 
and assist the regular teacher, the site principal, and 
the parents of students in the program. 

Typical responsibilities should include^ but not be 
limited to: 

• Assisting m the appropriate placement of students 

• Mbnitbjing students* progress on a weekly basis 

• Coordinating required services for students 

• Conducting academic assessment and pf bvidihg 
instruction thai emphasizes both subject-jmatter 
skills and the develbpmeht of special skills and 
remediation 

• Cbhductihg speech,^lan^age, and skill 
assessmtent^ in cooperation with the language, 
speech, and hearing specialist and the audiologist 
and providing remediation 

• Preparing the regular students for acceptance bf 
hearing impaired students; e.g., specialized corn- 
munication and attitudes 
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• Providing daily hearing aid cHeclcs 

• Providing information to teachers and jparents 
about methods used in corhmunicating with the 
hearing impaired children and adults 

• Prbvidihg specialized resource material and visual 
aids, as appropriate 

• eoordinating and assigning ndtetaker and inter- 
preter services 

• Encouraging the hearing impaired student to par- 
ticipate in class 



Regular Edocation Tea cher 

A regular education teacher who has received a 
hearing impaired student sfiould be given in-service 
training prior to the placement of the student in the 
regular classroom: 

In addition to specific in-service training, some 
additional suggestions for the regular education teacher 
are as foilows: 

• Providing for face-to-face visibility between 
teacher and student during instructional times 

• Using resource material and visual aids 

• Selecting a ''buddy" or work partner for the hear- 
ing impaired student 

• Creating a comfortable erivirohment of accep- 
tance for the hearing impaired student 

• Encouraging the hearing impaired student to par- 
ticipate in class 



Resource Speci'aiist 

The resource speeiaHst should provide diagnostic 
evaluations and assist in writing educational goals and 
objectives that focus on the child's individual heeds. 
This person should be available to provide individual 
or small-group instruction in the student's idiintified 
areas of need. 

The resource specialist should have the appropriate 
competencies to educate hearing impaired children. 



P arents 

Research.stud|es^^^^^^^^^ that parental involvement 
in the decisibn-making process and interactidhs with 
the hearing impaired child and staff are necessary 
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ingredients if the program is to have positive long- 
term effects. 

Goals for the hearihg impaired child will be accom- 
plished if there is a cIose,_compatible, multifaceted 
working relationship between the staff and family. 

The role and responsibility oi parents include the 
following: 

• Provide appropriate individual amplification; 

• Serve as a resource about the child's functioning 
at home. 

• Provide carry-over experiences in the acquisition 
of skills; 

• Be prepared to provide, as instructed, auditory 
training experiences, language experiences, and 
supportive speech reinforcement. 

• Learn and use an adjunct communication system 
if the child requires it for optimum language 
acquisition. 



Hearing impaired St udents 

Students are responsible for bringing the following 
to the learning setting: 

• Constructive attitude 

• Proper use of time 

• Willingness to seek assistence when required 

• Appropriate care of auditory equipment and per- 
sona! aids 

• Use of educational materials 

• Completion of assigned activities 

c ContribUtidn within group activities 

• Demonstration of courtesy among students and 
staff 

• Compliance with school rules 



Aid es 

Special education classroom aides, wdrking Under 
the supervision of the special edUcatidri teacher, are a 
vital link in the educational program for hearihg 
impaired children. The aide may function in other 
roles as tutor/ interpreter (see "Interpreters'') and 
assist the student in the mastery of skills. Classroom 
aides must be skilled and demonstrate competencies 
in order to: 
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A reguiar education teacher who has 
received a hearing impaired student should 
be given in-service training prior to the 
piacemeht of the student in the regular 
classroom. 



• Communicate effectively with hearing impaired 
students at their language level 

• Interpret. 

• Assist teaching staff in implementing the educa- 
tional program. 

• Provide tutoring assistance to hearing impaired 
students. 



Ndtetakers 



In classes where hearing irnpaired students ar^ 
mairistreamed, they must attend to the teacher or 
interpreter to understand the instructional material 
presented. Thus^ they are unable to take notes as do 
their hearing peers. However, with the aid of notetak- 
ers (whether paid or volunteer), classroom informa- 
tion can be recorded accurately and in a form condu- 
cive for study. Selection of notetakers should be based 
on criteria such as interest, ability to organize thoughts, 
and clarity of handwriting. The special education 
teacher sirould have the responsibility to provide the 
necessary training and materials for notetakers. 



- - - Interpreters 

In classes where hearing inipaired students are 
mainstreamed, they may require the services of oral/ 
aUral, sigh language, or cued speech interpreters to 
Understand the instructional material presented by the 
teacher and class discussio involving other students. 
These interpreters should be skilled in both receptive 
and expressive aspects of the commUhication system 
used, and they may also reverse interpret (provide 
voice for the student). Particularly critical is the abil- 
ity of the interpreter to keep pace with the teacher's 
presentation and class discussions and to reverse 
ihterprci so_ that the hearing impaired student can 
fully and freely participate in the instructional process. 

^ An interpreter is to be made available to individuals 
with a hearing impairinent whenindicated in the indi- 
vidualized eduqatioh program. This person may pro- 
vide the following services: 

• Interpreters may provide tutoring assistance. 

• Interpreters should assist in jfacilitatinj commu- 
nicatjqn between the regular class and the hear- 
ing impaired student. 



• Sign language interpreters may assist in provid- 
ing sign language or cued speech in-service train- 
ing for hearing students, teachers, other school 
personnel, and families of hearing impaired stu- 
dents. 

• Hearing impaired students should be provided 
instruction on how to effectively use ah interpret- 
er's services. 

• Interpreters should be available at elementary 
and second aiy schools, including extracurricular 
activities, according to individual need. 

Examples of desirable qualifications for an inter- 
preter are as follows: 

• Registry of Interpreters of the Deaf (RID) certifi- 
cation - 

• ParLicipatibn in the Educational Interpreter Train- 
ing Program 

• Proficiency and previous experience 

• Completion of the California civil service exami- 
nation for support services assistant (interpreter) 



Psychoiogisl Working with the Deaf 

A state-credentiaied school psychologist working 
with hearing impaired students, their families, and 
teachers should be: 

• Knowledgeable in the psychological and socio- 
logical aspects of deafness 

• Trained and prepared to assess cultural and jin- 
guistic factors related to hearing impairments 
and^the implications on performance output 

• Competent in manual and/ or oral communica- 
tion skills necessary for developihg a couhselor- 
client relationship and for administering assess- 
mem batteries in the students primary language 

• Skilled in making the necessary adaptations for 
assessing hearing impaired students 

• Knowledgeable in the selection and use of assess- 
ment instruments appropriate for hearing impaired 
students 

The primary role of the psychologisi working with 
the hearing impaired is to administer individual tests 
of iritellectual or social/ emotional functioning, or 
both, and to develop preventive and remedial mental 
hygiene programs for students, families, and teachers. 
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The guidance eeuriselor wbrRihg witH Piear- 
ing Impaired students should place strong 
emphasis on parehlal guidance for develop- 
ing a positive emotional climate. 



When such a psychologist is not available within the 
district, the SELPA shbiild arrange for a psychologist 
with these qualifications to participate in the assess- 
ment or refer the student to the assessment centers of 
the California School for the Deaf. 



Audiologist 

The audi61bgist*s reports and services are an inte- 
gral part of the educational program for a student 
with a hearing loss. 

An audioiogist with appropriate competencies has 
responsibilities that include, but are hot limited to: 

• Cdpfdiiiatihg or providing aural rehabilttatibh 
and habilitatidh with ihdividu^ students or groups 
and support for tfie^earing impaired students in 
the re^arclassroom 

• Monitoring hearing levels, auditory behavior, 
and ampiification for all students requiring per- 
sonal or group amplificatidh in the instructional 
setting 

• PlaSihirig, brgaiiizihg^ and implemehting an audio- 
logical program for individuals with auditory 
dysfiahctions^ ^ specified in the individualized 
education program 

• Providing consultative services to staff aiid par- 
ents regarding test findings, ampHficatibri needs 
and equipment, dtdldgical refeirads,^ home train- 
ing prcgraihs Jh auditory skill development, 
acoustic treatrneht of rbbms^ and coordination of 
audiblogical services tb hearing impaired indi- 
viduals 

An audidldgist must hdld a vajid credential with a 
specializatldn in clinical or rehabilitative services in 
auilibJbgy or hbld a California License in Audiblbgy. 

TheaudiblogistS role should not be in conflict with 
the^ responsibilities of the teacher of the hearing 
impaired or the language, speech, and hearing special^ 
ist. A team approach by the audidjdgist and teacher of 
the hearing impaired,^as well as dther appropriate per- 
sdhiiel, is ihbst desirable. 



Language, Speech^ and Hearing Specialist 

Credehtialed lahj^age, jspeech, and hearing special- 
ists (see Appendix E) with appropriate competencies 



to work with the hearing impaired should prbvide 
diaghbstic, habilitative, and consultative services for 
students with an identified hearing loss when the need 
is determined by the individualized education pro- 
gram (lEP) team and servi::es are specified in the lEP. 

A language, speech, and hearing specialist is expected 
to: 

• Provide id eritificatibh, screening, and initial assess- 
ment in the areas bf speech, language, and 
hearing. _ 

• Pjirticipate as a member of the lEP team when 
appropriate. 

• Provide scheduled specialized langiiage, speech, 
and hearing services to hearing impaired students 
with assessed heeds 

• Prbvide bngoihg. assessment and evaluation pro- 
cedures as appropriate. _ 

• Prbvide consultative services to students, par- 
ents, teachers, or other school staff 

• Demonstrate knowiedge related to deafness dr 
sensory handicaps. 

• Demonstrate effective cbm^ techniques 
with the hearing impaired. 

• Show ebmpetence in inafcihg iiecessa^^ test adap- 
tatibhsfbr the hearing impaired student and docu- 
menting how materials and procedures were 
adapted in the assessment. 



School Ntirse 



The school nurse should have the competencies 
required for the nurse's position^ as indicated by the 
requirements for a state credential. 

The school nurse^ specialized responsibilities include 
the ability to do the following: 

• E^mbhstrate effective commuhicsttibn techniques 
with fiearihgimpaired students either directly or 
with an interpreter. 

• Establish procedures for screening hearing, vision^ 
and etiology. 

• Serve as an instriictidhal resource to staff with 
regard tb health educatibh bf hearing impaired 
students. 

• Sen^e^as a resburce tb the sttff with regard to 
community resources for health and welfare ser- 
vices for hearing impaired students. 
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Career/Vbeatibhal Specialist 

The career/ vdcatibrial specialist shbUld develbp 
and eriharice prbgrams that wil^ provide preparatory 
experieiices for hearing impaired stu^^^^^ 

The career/ vocatibhal specialist should be able to: 

• Demonstrate effective communication techniques 
with deaf students. 

• Design and implement a prbgramwide career 
education program within the structure of the 
existing curriculum as follows: career exposure 
for presclibol through grade three, career aware- 
ness for grades fouHhrough eight, career explo- 
ration for grades nine through twelve, career 
identification for grades nine through twelve^ 
career work groups for grades nine thrbugh 
twelve^ and specific bccupatibhal interests and 
skills, 

• Conduct individual career assessment; 

• Utilize career assessment plan results. 

• Interpret assessment results. 

• Assist classroom teachers with the assessment of 
career awareness, interests^ and aptitudes. 

• Assist classroom teachers with making use of 
results frbm career assessments various levels. 

• Identify and obtain career education materials 
for u&t: in the classroom; 

• Identify and obtain materials for staff in-service 
training. 

• Establish a career education resource center. 

• Coordinate job training facilities for classrbbm 
training and bn-the-jbb training, 

• Cbbrdiriate job sites for students' bbservatibh 
and dh-the-jbb training. 

• Provide outreach service to the community. 



Learning Disability Specialist 

^ Many of Ihe^ causes of deafness (e.g., rubella, pre- 
mature birth, meningitis, or complications of RH fac- 
tor) also result in specific learning disabilities. To help 
these learning disabled children achieve at a level 
commensurate with their intellectual potential, trained 
prbfessiorials with competencies in both learning dis- 
abilities and deaf education should coordinate their 
efforts. 



The teacher of students who are both learning dis- 
abled and hearing impaired can provide: 

• A diagnostic-prescriptive program 

• Assessment in the child's primai^ languaje 

• Knowledge and experience in the field bf deaf 
education 

• Methbds and techniques for the learning disabled 
child 



Guidance Counselor 



TJbie jprimary role of the credentialed guidance 
eoujiseloT wxniing withliearing impaired students is 
to provide preventivfj and remedial mental hygiene 
programs to students, families, and teachers. In this 
way coping skills, problem-solving abilities, and pbsi- 
tive self-cdncv'ipts in hearing impaired students are 
deyelbped. 

A state-crederiiialed guidance counselor working 
with hearing impaired students, their families, and 
teachers should be: 

• knowiedgeabie in the psychological and socio- 
logicai aspects of deafness and the implicatibhs 
for family dynamics 

• Knowledgeable about p programs 
for the hearing impaired 

• Competent in inahuaror oral communication 
skills, or both, necessary for developing an effec- 
tive counselor-client relationship 

• knowledgeable about services available for the 
hearing impaired at cbmmunity, city, state, and 
natibhal levels 

• Knowledgeable about counseling phijosophies 
and theoriesjtnd their application with hearing 
impaired clientele 

• Aware of and willing to interact with the deaf 
community 

The guidance cbUselbr working with hearing im- 
paired students shbUld place sirbng emphasis on pa- 
rental guidance for develbpihg a positive emotional 
climate for the hearinjjmpaired student through the 
ehcburagemeht j)f c^ or interaction be- 

tween parents and their children. 

A guidance counselor should work with hearing 
impaired students and their families thrbugh referrals 
by teachers, parents, admiriistratbrs, and students. 
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The counseling evaluation process should include: 

• Reierralreyiew and acquisition of back- 
ground information 

• Direct observation, behavioral raiirig, or a con- 
ference with the student^ parent, and teacher 

• Identification of the prdblem or problems 

• Develdpmeht of a guidahas plan to include guid- 
ance activities, such as individual of group ther- 
apy, discussions, guest speakers, work experience, 
ands6fbrtfi_ 

• Home/school conference as necessary 

• Follow-up on recommendations 

The comprehensive evaluation of the social /emd- 
tidiial functidhing of a hearihg impaired student 
shdiild include, as appropriate, ah analysis of: 

• Pexsdhal adjustment; e g., self-concept or intra- 
p^rsond a3justment--to include value clarification 

• Interpersonal adjustment; e.g., peer relations^ 
family relations, relation td authority, dr risk 
taking 

• Mdtivatidn aild initiative 

This evaluatidh may be provided by the psycholo- 
gist and, if current, used by the guidance counselor. 



Adapted Physical Education Speciaiist 

Qu^liC^^ adapted_ physical education speciaiists 
should provide diagnostic, rehabilitative, instructional, 
and consultative services for physical fitness^ grdss 



and fine mcibr deveJdpLmeht^ and corrective instruc- 
tidh.JDiey should ^Isb provy^ the use 

of supplementary devices that facilitate physical edu- 
catioii skills. Services are provided to hearing impaired 
students when the need is determined by the lEP team 
and services are specified in the lEP 

An adapted physical educatidh specialist is expected 
to: 

• Identify^ screen, and initially assess the student in 
the areas given previously. 

• Participate as a member of the lEP team when 
appropriate. 

• Provide scheduled specialized instrtictidh and 
services to hearing impaired studehls who are 
precluded frdm any other physical education 
activities. _ 

• Provide and implement gross motor assessment. 

• Pidvide consultative services to students, par- 
ents, teachers, or other school staff. 

• Enhance the student's sdcial and emdtidnal growth 
through physical education activities. 

• Pemdiistrate khdwledge in aspects related to 
deafness or sensory handicaps. 

• Demonstjate an ability to communicate with 
hearing impaired students. 

• Show competence in making necessary test adap- 
tations for the hearing impaired student and pro- 
viding documentation if interpreters were used or 
materials and procedures were adapted in the 
assessment. 
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Thisxhapter presents^ a discussion of a full ser- 
vice program for the hearing impaired. The 
following aspects of this program are exam- 
ined: the speciai education local plan area 
(SjELPA); the responsibilities of the school board, the 
superihtehdent,^ the program cddrdihatbr/supervisor^ 
the prbgraia specialist, and the site admihistratbr; and 

the eurrieuium. 

- Also included in this chapter is a description of the 
least restrictive environment and the continuum of 
services— infant to secondaiy programs. The follow- 
ing cdmpdnents of the cdntinuUiti of services ar^ 
examined : infant programs, preschool programs, mihi- 
mum essentials for infant/ preschool programs, (ele- 
mentary and secondary prbjgraih attendance area 
and transpoitation,^d services and program options. 

The following services and program options are 
discussed: home programs, regular class with modifi- 
cations, itinerant teachers^ resource specialist pro* 
graiti^ special claf ses ajid centers, state special schools, 
libiipublic schools and agencies, and the state hbspital 
program. 

Also discussed in the section on th^ coiitiimum of 
service^ are aides, suggested equipment for audiologi- 
cat services, physical environment, media centers, 
extracurricular activities, staff development^ parental 
education, cdordinatidii aiid provision of parental 
education, aiid pfdgam evaluation. 



Full Service I^bgraiii 

A full service program provides all educatibnal 
activities and related services as required by a pupirs 
ihdivid^ualized educatibh program in art environment 
that promotes a student's _health interaction with 
peers and social and emotional growth. 
The foiiowing items constitute a full service program: 

• Apprdpriately credentialed teachers df the hear- 
ihgiinpaired 

• AhcUlary persbhriel who are ap trained 
tb pxbvide diagnbstic and remedial services 

• Complete assessment capabUities 

• A psychologist knowledgeable about the^^ 

• A program specialist knowledgeable about the 
deaf 

• Cddrdinatibn and supervision by a specialist in 
deaf edUcatibn : 

• Evaluation bf the program and personnel by a 
specialist in education of the deaf 
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TKe provisio of a full service program 
requires pjanning and coord[iiation of edu- 
cational services and programs to meet the 
unique needs of a Ibw-incidehce group that 
spans a wide age range. 



• InTaht program with a family-centered approach 

• Preschool program 

• Elementary program that allows for hdmbge- 
neous grouping 

• Secondary pf dgram that ensures a range of cur- 
ricular bppbrtunities taught by appropriately cre- 
dehtialed teaehets of the hearing impaired 

• GompniJiehsivecurriculum 

• Appfopn ate facilities 

• Guidance counseHng 

• After-school programs 
» Deaf role models 

• Comprehensive staff deve 

• Parental educatiohpTograih 

• pppbrtunity for hearing students to participate 
in sign language instruction 

The provision of a full service program requires 
planning and cuordination of educatibnal services and 
programs to meet the unique rieedsof a low-ihcidene^ 
group that sp^ns a wide age range. For example, sbme 
hearing impaired students may be successfully main- 
streamed into the regular program with support ser- 
vices, yet there will a^^^ of the hearing 
impaired student population that will need the special- 
ized instructional techniques of the certificated teacher 
of the hearing impaired within a special class. 

At the elementary level, cohsideratibh must be 
given to hbmbphebus groupings to ensure appro- 
priate age and grade ranges. Therefore, one special 
class lbeated_ at an elementary site may adequately 
prbvide for the hearing impaired student who will be 
tnainstreamed for most of the day into the regular 
class. However, for the hearing impaired students wHb 
^ill remain in the special class fbr iuC5t bf thie day, 
:orisideratibri must be^veh to their ages, n^ental abil- 
ities, social and academic levels^ and plher factors that 
:bnsiitute ah apprbpnate environment. 

At the seconda27 level, the provision of a full ser- 
/ice program is even more complex than at the ele- 
Tientary level. The number of students required ib 
lupport a CQmprehensive secbhdary^^^p^ geh- 
Jtally found in heavily pop^^^^ In addition to 

he cpre curriculum, specialized courses unique to the 
iearing impaired, as well as specialized instrUctibnal 
ecfiniques that address linguistic structures shbuld be 
ivaiiable. In a small program, meeting the unique 



needs of hearing impaired students oh an individual- 
ized basis is difficult; 

The organization of a program for hearing impaired 
students requires a substantial population base to 
support afull service program. 

New programs should be planned and existing prb- 
grams modified so that instfuctibh and services heees- 
sary to meet the unique heeds of hearing impaired 
students are available, A sufficient humbe^ special 
d^asses to ensure homog^^ can be pro- 

vided through coordinated administrative services oil 
aTegibnal basis. ' These classes should also pi ovide fbr 
appropriate materials and equipment and reasbhable 
allowances for learning time and traveling distance. 
Providing the needed instructibh and services in ah 
efficient and cost-effective manner to a population 
large enough tb constitute afull service program may 
require staff frbm- the special education local plan 
areas (SELPAs) to cooperate with neighborini' SELPAs 
or to refer to the California state schools for the deaf 

Special Education Local Plaii Area (SELPA) 

When developing a local plan at the SELPA level, 
one $hdUid give special cbnsideratioa the needs of 
hearing Lmpaired students attending programs within 
the S ELPA.The need for appropr class sizes, spe- 
cialized services, matenals, equ pment, and other per- 
sonnel requirements related to operating a program 
for the hearing impaired must be considered and pro- 
vided to ensure the appropriateness of programs for 
the hearing impaired. 

School Board and Superintendent 

School boards develop policies for implemehtatibh 
by the local administration. When developing poli- 
cies, the school board should have respbnsibility for 
being familiar with guidelines or standards regarding 
projrams fbf the hearing impaired. 

Superihtehdents are charged with responsibility for 
implementing the adopted policies of the board and 



Jesuits of a by the Gajifprnia State Deapartment 

of Education in 1970. which were cDrmborated hy the Conference of 
Educational Administratcrs Serving the Deaf in 19/3, determined that an 

minimum of six cJasses and that a 
secondary program (grades seven through twe've) should have a minimum 
of 12 Special teachers. 
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for ensuring that feder^ and state laws and reguia- 
tiohs^ are followed. Familiarity with the guidelines 
contained in this publication will assist a superinten- 
dent to ensun!! that good prograin practices are known 
and implemented. The implementing of the guidelines 
within a district would also assist a superintendent in 
being assured that legal rules and regulations are 
being fbllbwed. 

Prognim Coordinator/Supervisor 

A program for the hearing impaired should have 
the services of a coordinator/ supervisor who has had 
at least three years of successful teaching experience 
with hearing impaired students. This person should 
hold. the. appropriate California credential to teach the 
hearing impaired and the appropriate credential authb- 
rizihg supervisibh and/ br adnnnistratibn. 

Those wfib are employing and assigning a supervi- 
sorshould consider the following: number of teachers 
of the hearing impaired, travel distance, number of 
sites, number of classes, amount bf time for evaliia- 
tidn of teachers, and cbmpositibn of the program. 

The cbbrdiriatbr/ supervisor has a variety bf respoh- 
sibilities that may include: 

• Develbpihg and implementing identification/ 
screening procedures for hearing impaired stu- 
deMs or students suspected of having a hearing 
impairment 

• Ensuring that appropriate assessment prbcedures 
aiid persbnnel are used in the assessment bf hear- 
ing impauredstud^ 

• Cbbrdinatihg appropriate personnel to provide 
direct and indirect services to hearing impaired 
students; e.g., speech and language specialist, 
adapted physical education specialist^ aiidiblb- 
gist, interpreter, ndtetaket, and so forth 

• Providing specialized trmhihg to parents, admin- 
istrators, teachers, iiuppbrt staff, br aides regard- 
ing the unique heeds of hearingJmpair^d students 

• Ensuring that a full continuum of services, pro- 
gram options, and specialized equipment and 
material is available to hearing impaired r^udents 

• Providing supervision bf staff members assigned 
to the hearing impaired program to ensure that 
appropriate ciirriculiim and instructibh are being 
provided tb hearing impaired students 

^ r 
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• Having the role of advocate for programs for the 
hearing impaired (See Appendix G.) 

Program Specialist 

The program specialist should have the tfaining and 
experience tb teach the hearing impaired. When the 
prbgram specialist serves in a dual rble as program 
supervisor and prbgram specialist, this persbh has 
responsibilities fbr evaluating both curriculum and 
sttff._ The competencies for the coordinator/ supervi- 
sor should apply. 

The program specialist hss a variety of responsibili- 
ties that include: 

• Ciassrbbm dbseryatidn 

• CbhsUltatibh with teachers^ special class teachers, 
parents^ arid admihist rat brsi 

• Assistance in prbgrantplahhihg and placement 

• Goordination of carriculum by assisting teachers 
with regular and modified courses of study 

• Assessment of program needs 

• In-service education 

• Cddfdihatidn df specialized equipment and mate- 
rials 

Site Adifiittistnltdr 

If the site aditiinistratbr has prdfessibnal certifica- 
tibri in the area of the hearing imi^^^ he br she 
shbuld assume those Tespbhstbilities previousty stated 
for the program cobrdinator/ supervisor. 

However, if the site administrator has little back- 
ground or expertise in the area of the hearing 
impaired, he or she should follow the guidelines fdr 
the hearing iiiipaired cdiitaihed in this publicatibh, 
Cbnsultatibh should be provided by the prbgram 
supemsbr, who will assist the principal with s^bme 
praetical applteatibhs for the guidelines. Since the site 
administrator is often the direct supervisor, e valuator, 
and implementor of administrative policies, it is criti- 
cal that practical, rather than theoretical knowledge 
be obtained and implemented. The prdgiam superVi- 
sdf shdtlld prbvide technical assistance to the i?iite 
principal tb assist in the rblc bf supervisor, evaluatbr^ 
and implemehtbr^ Teehhieal assistance includes class- 
rbom_ observations and recommendations regarding 
teachei^' evaluations. 
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_ lTie instructional deli veiY system for hearing impaired 
students, including special edUcatidn services, should 
support^students' learnirig of the district's core curric- 
ulum. I he course of study includes Jahguage arts, 
mathematics, social science, science, physical educa- 
tion, and computer Uteracy. In addition, specialized 
studies should be provided, such as communication 
skills (for example, speech, sign language, arid use of 
telephone and TDD), specialized ::areer/ vocational 
education, independent livirig skills, and deaf studies: 
The curriculum should be well defined^ sequential, 
and cddrdjnjted with al! other service providers. Dur- 
}rig the I£P meetings curriculum adaptations and 
iristructionaj procedures should be discussed to ensure 
coordination of the student's course of study. 



Least Restrictive En virdhiiierit 

No one environment can meet the needs of all hear- 
ing impaired students. The degree of heariri^lbss, age 
of onset of the hearing loss, and the variety of assessed 
educational needs of the studejnt will have an impact 
dri the selectiari of the environment that is the least 
restrictive for the individual student. The environment 
should optimize^ opportunities for communicatidn 
and for^ocial, emotional, and academic growth arid 
development of the hearing impaired student. 

Another consideratidri fdr least restrictive envir 
ronment is district erirollmerit, which iias a major 
impact dri regular arid special education programs: As 
?dpulatidris increase or decrease, local districts are 
"breed to consider sehaol program changes. Students 
enrolled in classes and services for the hearing impaired 
leed continuity of peer-group interactidris with both 
egular and hearing impaired studerits to prdmote 
lociai and emotidrial grdwth. When a program is con- 
idered fdr exparisidri or closure^ every consideration 
hdUld be given to maintain programs, with little 
harige to composition of the student population. 

Contihuum of Services^Infatit 
- to SecQiidary Program s 

The hearing impaired are a {Qw-incidencegroup of 
hildferi with hearing losses that range from mild to 
rdfdurid. Those with hearing losses considered mild 
O 
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usually do not_ require the same type of educationai 
prograins as do those who are severely to profdUridly 
hearing impaired. The needs of hearing iriipaired 
children vary greatly from drie iridividUal to another 
and require a variety df prograrii options to meet the 
broad range: df differerices. Although most hearing 
impaired children need to be educated in classes with 
dther hearing irnpaired children, some of them are 
able to function successfully in the regular classrodm 
withrelated services, which may vary from one child 
to another. The individualized edUcatidn prograrii 
should identify those studerits whd can perform suc- 
cessfully in the regular classrodm with the use of 
designated iristrUctidri arid services. 

The severity of the haridicap imposed by a severe to 
prdfdUrid hearirig loss requires that services to chil- 
dreri with such a loss ^egin after the initial identifica- 
tidri of the problem: An infant-level program (ages 
birth through three) should be designed as a hdme- 
based parent program or home-center based prograrri, 
or both, to provide guidance arid assistance to the 
family and the hearirig impaired child. As the child is 
able td participate iri a riiore structured classroom 
envirdririierit, he or she may be moved in that 
directidri. 

Persdririel working with these families should have 
the necessary competencies to work with hearing 
impaired indivrd the teacher should have 

additional training in early childhood edUcatidri, This 
program can be carried out by the schddl district or 
SELPA when there are siifficierit numbers of individ- 
uals with hearirig impairments to employ appro- 
priately trained personnel. The EaJifornia state schools 
fdr the deaf should provide a parent orientation pro- 
gram for children residing in less populated areas. 

Infant Programs 

An irifarit program may be provided for hearirig 
impaired irifants. Specia] education services fdr irifarits 
should provide a developmental prdgram that encour- 
ages active family involvement arid assists in enhahc- 
mg the learning environmerit at home and at school. 

The program shduld be a combination of home- 
based and center based services with a family-centered 
approach. Home visits should be consistent, with fre- 
quency based on the family's needs, and shdUld 
iriclude: 
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j^e^i^J edu services support a hearing 
impaired student's learning of the core 
curriculum; 



• Observing the child and developing parent/ child 
interaction 

• Modeling and demonstfating ways to use tasks 
and routine interactions to create optimal spieech 
arid language experiences 

• Iriteractirig with the family to exchange informa- 
tion 



• Assisting parents in be::oming self-sufficient and 
^ strong advocates for their hearing impaired child 

• Providing emotional support throughout the pro- 
cess of understanding and coping with the ongo- 
ing needs of the hearing impaired child 

Preschool Programs 

A preschool-level program (for children from ages 
three to four years, nine months) is required for all 
hearing impiared children with intensive needs. This 
prdgfam should be an iri-schobl prograrii, unless the 
child is unable to tolerate a classroom setting at this 
time. ProfessjonaL personnel working with this child 
should have the appropriate competencies and addi- 
tional training in early childhood education. 

Minimum Essentiils for Infant/Preschooj Programs 

A well-defined pfogfam model and philosophy for 
infant/ pfeschbbl hearing impaired children should 
include: 

• Comprehensive assessment and/ or services for 
children irom birth to five years of age 

• Multidisciplinary team approach for assessment 
and individualized education program develop- 
ment 

• Pfdgram options to provide the least restrictive 
envirorimerit, iricludirig opportunities for interac- 
tion with hearing peers 

• Emphasis on parental involvement 

• Interagency coordination 

• Parental education 

• Provision of opportunities for observing arid for 
conducting tfairiiri^ 

• IriVblverifierit with hearirig impaired role models 

• Admiriistraiive support and participation for in- 
service training 

• Alterhatives for communication 

Since the parents are the primary language models, 
a consistent approach to ianguage develbpmerit shbuld 



be used: Gommuhication attef natives need to be iden- 
tified and _parents given the opportunity to research, 
explore, and decide what system would best meet the 
needs of the child. This decision should be suppbrted 
by the professiortals involved. 

Elementary and Secondary Programs 

The needs of students at the elementary and second- 
ary Jeveis whose individualized education programs 
indicate that a special class for the hearing impaired is 
needed require the consideration of additional factors. 

Students. Htarlng impaired students with a severe 
to prdfbUrid Ibss require special educatibri prograriis 
desigried to riieet their uriique cbmriiuriicatibri and 
educatibrial needs. 

Those placing students with severe to_ profound 
losses should consider the following criteria to ensure 
homogeneous groupings in classes: 

• Chronological age 

No greater age range than two years in a class 

at the elenieritary level 
Nb greater age range than three years in a 

secondary class 

• Mental ability 

• Academic achievemerit 

• Language level 

• Sbcial skills 

class sizes and caseloads. Class sizes for prograriis 
or caseloads for itinerant teachers shbuld be kept at 
levels that facilitate effective teachirig arid learriirig. 
These criteria for students should be considered: lan- 
guage ability, degree of hearing Joss, maturity and age 
differences, need for individualized instruction, aca- 
demic level, other handicapping conditions, emo- 
tional level, number of students mainstreamed, and 
amount of time. One should consider the anibUrit of 
time for corisultirig with classfbbrii teachers^ bther 
service prbviders, arid parerits; traveling of itiriera 
teachers; obtaining and preparing specialized mate- 
rials ,^ media, ^nd equipment; attending meetings, pre- 
paring reports, and recordkeeping; and receiving 
assistance from aides. (The local agency may use spe- 
cially trained aides under the direct supervision of the 
teacher of the hearing impaired to provide flexibility 
tb the suggested range bf students iri a special class.) 



A full range of services, Including In-ciass 
and after-class activities, should be made 
available io hearing Impaired individuals. 



The fdllbwingcl^s SKCsjiayc been developed based 
oh ihformatibh Jrd^^ of programs thrdUgh- 

Dul the nation and represent suggestions for a range of 
students in a special class where qualified aides are 
employed: 

• Iitfaht-^Four students per class if school based 

• Preschool— Four to six students per class 

• Muitihandicapped— Four to six students per class 

• Elementaiy (ages five to nine)— Four to eight 
students per class 

• Elemeritary (ages nine up)— Six to eight students 
per class 

• Secondary — Eight to ten students per class 

Ixical clsKS sizes may fall above or below these 
ranges on the basis of the criteria for students pre- 
viously stated. 

Attendance Area and TransiN>itit!dh 

The size of the geographic area served by a program 
should be determihed by the accessibijity of the 
schools in which the program for the hearing impaired 
smaintaihed. 

Transportation within a n^asonable time and dis- 
ahce should ^b^^ the well-being 

md safety of the student. A hearing impaired child 
hould not be required to spend more ihah one hour 
n travel time from home to school or from sehooi to 
jome. The bus driver or responsible adult should be 
ible to cbmmuhicate with the stuilchts on the bus. 

;evices and Progf am Options 

A full range, of cohiihuuni of services, including 
i-Qlass and afternclass activi^^^^ should be made 
vailable to hearing impaired individuals. 

The_ selection of a particular program dptibn is 
etcrmined by the unique needs of hearing impaired 
hijdren. The role of the individualized education 
rogram team is to make the final decision regarding 
le placement of ah individual in a program and to 
etermihe the related services necessary to meet the 
lehtified heeds of the indi vidual. 

The range of semces ^^^^ for a hearing 

npaired individual is presented as follows. 

Home progfinnr. jA discussion of home programs 
)pears under "Infant Programs.** 

O 
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Regutar class mih fhbdificatiohs. Students may 
heed special materials, equipmeht, seating, and/ or 
services. Factors to consider for this option include 
the following: 

• The regular class enrdllmerit allows the teacher 
an opportunity to devote some of his or her time 
to assist the hearing impaired student to meet 
classrobm requirements. 

• The student_uses_ the receptive and expressive 
skjlls of communication— speechreading, speech, 
language, reading, and writing—sufficiently well 
to function successfully in the regular class pro- 
gram. 

• The student's social and emdiiohai maturity lev- 
els are within the averages of the students in the 
regular class. 

• The studeht directs his or her attention to the 
assigned work and follov.s the directions he or 
she is given for doing the work. 

• The achievement level of the student is at the 
approximate level of the regular class in which he 
or she is enrolled. 

• The teacher of the regular class is informed 
regarding the prqb[eins faced by a student as a 
result of his or her hearing impairment and is 
willing and prepared to employ instructional 
practices and procedures that should be helpful 
to the student. 

• The student's cdnfidence in his or her ability to 
function successfully in a regular class and the 
determination to do so are sufficient. 

• The hearing impaired student is seated in the reg- 
ular cl^sroom so that he or she has a good View 
of the teacher's face when instruction is being 
given and of the students' faces when they are 
speaking. 

• Ampiificatioh will be provided if the student can 
profit from its u se . 

• The students in the regular class accept the hear- 
ing impaired student as a member of the class and 
give him or her the same consideration they give 
to each other. 

• Qualified interpreters are available to interpret 
classes aiid extracurricular activities in which the 
student will participate. 

« Notetakers are available as indicated in the indi- 
vidualized education prog;rani. 
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hinerani leachers. Itinerant teachers may be needed 
for students enrolled in a regular class, a resdurce 
specialist program, special class, home or hbsiiital 
program, ox designated ihstnictibh and services. Stu- 
dents who require specialized instruction may Benefit 
from the resources oj^itinerantteache the hearing 
impaired who are certified as outlined in Appendix jE. 
Factors to consider for this option include: 

• Other handicapping conditions 

• Degree of hearing loss 

« Language level comparable to placement con- 
siHefed 

• Social skills comparable to placement considered 

• Ability to w^rk independently 

• Average or better academic level 

• Ability to follow directions 

Resource specidlisi program (RSP). If a hearing 
impaired student is enrolled in a regular class and 
requires limited specialized instruction, irvdividualiy 
or in smSl groups,_he b^^^^ may benefit from a 
resource specialist program. Ongoing consultation 
services from a special education teacher with com- 
petencies and certification to teach hearing impaired 
students must be provided to the RSP. Direct services 
to the student may also be prbvided by ah itinerant 
teacher bf the bearing impaired br appropriate desig- 
nated instructional services personnel, or both; e.g., 
audiologist. Additional factors to consider appear in 
the sections "Itinerant Teachers" and "Regular Class 
with Modifications.*' 

SpevM ctasses. SinAtnis with needs bf intensive 
specialized services in commuhica^ social, and 
academic skills are enrolled in a special class for part 
or all oi" the school day. Instruction that emphasizes 
concept development, language acquisition^ and basic 
skills is provided by a teacner br teachers of the h ;ar- 
ihg Impaired in cbbrdinati >h with other appropriate 
specialists. Some students may benefit by participat- 
ing in regular classes in selected academic subject 
areas or nonacademic areas, or both, as appropriate, 
jpactors to consider for this option include: 

• Other handicapping conditions 

• Late discovery of hearing loss 

• Degree of hearing loss 
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• Heed for intensive specialized services in com- 
municatibn^ academic, and social skills 

• Need for individual pacing bf academic program 

State special schools. Students should be consid- 
ercd for enrollment in one of the state schools that 
serve the hearing impaired student or multihandi- 
capped hearing impaired student, or both, when local 
school districts or SELPAs do not have enough stu- 
dents to provide a full service program or when the 
needs of the student require specialized instruction 
and suppbrt service beyond that which can reasonably 
be prbvided in the local school programs. (See "Full 
Sevice Program" in this chapter.) Factors to consider 
for this option include the following: 

• When appropriate services are unable to be fea- 
spnably provided in the local plan area 

• Wheil the ihcidehce of students is too small to 
prbvide a cbmprehehsive service program 

• When excessive travel time or distance is required 
fbr the student to receive services (See "Transpor- 
tation" in this chapter.) 

• When the age of the student is not within the age 
range of students in the local program 

• Wheil the home environment needs additibhal 
suppbrt 

Nonpublic schools and agencies. Nonpublic schools 
and agencies may be a program option when a public 
agency cannot meet a student's needs. Information 
about credentials and competencies of the staff appears 
in Appendix E. 

Slate hospital prograrri.^n state Hbspital program 
bptibh is for hearing impaired students with develbp- 
mehta! disabilities or mental disorders that preclude 
their proper treatment or education in their home 
community. 

Factors to consider for this option include: 

• Other residential programs Unable to provide the 
apprbpriate treatment 

^ Degree of developmental disability or mental 
disorder and severe to profound hearing impair- 
ment 

• Need for a long-term residential placement on a 
24-hour basis 

• Availability of a cpntinuUm of services appro- 
priate for individuals with hearing impairments 
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A fltti range of activities is necessary to pro- 
mote the social and emotional as well as the 
intellectual development of hearing impaired 
children. 



Placement is recommended by ah individualized 
education prdgram team; and subsequently, the stu- 
dent is placed by the regional center^ the California 
State Department of Mental Health, or by court 
order. 

Aides should be provided for students in resource 
specialist programs, special class programs, and regu- 
lar class programs when indicated by the individual- 
ized education program. Aides should have the ability 
to cbmmunieate efrect^ively w hearing impaired 
students. The wide range of levels necessitates a vari- 
ety^ of duties to be discharged. Duties may include 
assistance with personal needs and specialized equip- 
ment, teaching, and student supervision. 

Suggested Eqiiipiheht Tor Aiidlotbgicml Service 

A program for the hearing impaired has access to 
the following suggested equipment for use by staff and 
students: 

• Equipment for audiological services for the school 
program: 

Electrpacdustit test chamber with hearing aid 
analyzer 

Audibmeter,_elirucal with speech and air/ bone 
conduction capabilities (has tape deck, pho- 
nograph, speakers and so forth) 

Portable impedance bridge (a tympanometer 
that tests the condition of the middle ear) 

Otoscope for examihatidh of outer ear 

Sou nd level meter 

Equipincnt for testing young or difficult to test 
childrenj e.g., reinforcement lights, toys, 
and so forth 

Ear mold equipment (making and modifying) 

Stock of loaner aids 

Appropriate test jaaateriars and visual aids for 

in-service training 
Appropriate files anu torms for recordkeeping 

• Audiolopcai equipment for classroom sirea: 

Group amplification (FM system)— for use on 

ear-level aids if appropriate 
Tape recorders, langu^e mastei^, phonographs 

(plus software), or piano 



Access to space with appropriate equipment 
for auditory training and appropriate signal 
toiidiseratib 
telecbmmuhicatibhs devices for the deaf (TDD) 
Appropriate audttdry training materials 
Battery testers, stethoscopes, and ear mold 
cleaning materials 

Physical Eiivironiiiefit 

The physical facilities in prbgrathf. for the hearing 
impaired should include those facilities required for 
both indoor and outdoor instruction, ancillary ser- 
vices, and administration. The facilities should be suf- 
fieiehtly flexible to permit changes in the pfdgram 
that are dictated by the students' needs or by new 
developraents in the provision of instruction id the 
hearing impaired. CUissrobms shbuld be large enough 
to accommodate individual or small-group instruc- 
tion as well as the use and storage of the necessary 
specif equipment and teaching materials. Special 
attention shbuld be given to the aspects of the envi- 
ronment for the hearing impaired described in the 
paragraphs that foiiow. 

Cotor. Because bf the impbrtahce of sensory clues, 
the visual envirbnmerit shbuld be warm, varied, cheer- 
ful, and. restful to the eyes^ Color that will provide 
cohtrastihg backg^^^^ in lipreading and 

reading sign language is essential. 

Acoustics. Because individual hearing aids or audi- 
toiy training equipment is used by the hearing im- 
paired^ special cbhsideratibh should be given to the 
cbritrbl arid reductibh bf anibient noise and intrusive 
sound from fluorescent light ballasts, mechanical 
equipmeiit, outside noises, and so forth. Carpeting 
and acoustical tile will permit the best use bf audiblbg- 
ical devices. Generally, selfHSbritained classrbbms are 
better than open classrbbms. Fbr further information, 
see Appendix F. 

Ughiing. Because hearing impaired students must 
use their eyes more extensively in the educational set- 
ting, noriglare lighting is important. Lighting shbuld 
be e^jly modified and controlled. Easy access tb cbn- 
trol switches is an important time-saver. 

tmergency Because 
hearing impaired studehts^do hot always hear fire 
alarms, bells, or verbal commands, signaling devices 
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are necessary to alen the deaf child about emergen- 
ci s. Each classroom should be equipped with strobe 
lights or other electrical devices, or both, that can be 
used to obtain the attention of the students: 

Tedchmg e^jpm^m Teachers use multimedia equip- 
ment regularly in their instructional activities. Because 
a teacher usually faces students to communicate, effi- 
cient and accessible controi projectors and other equip- 
ment are necessa^. 

The following kinds of equipment were suggested in 
a survey of those working with the hearing impaired: 

• Tape recorder that can be connected with a group 
hearing aid 

• Turntable for recordings that can be connected 
with a group hearing aid 

• Film projector (8mm) 

• Filmstrip prcyector 

• Slide prcy'ectpr 

• Filmstrip and slide viewers 

• Tape recorder 

• Language master 

• Educational television receiver with caption de- 
coder 

• Film projector (1 6mm) for each five teaching 
stations 

• Opaque projector for each ten teaching stations 

• Overhead projector 

Media Centers 

A medi$ center to supply neede^^ 
and materials to use in the classroom can be a central- 
ized facility within a program's geographical area. The 
center should be located within a distance so that 
needed equipment, films, and materials can be obtained 
without undue delay. The media center may contain 
the following suggested equipment: 

• Large-print typewriters 

• Infrared-type_ photocopier fq^ of black 
and white overhead transjparencies 

• Ultraviolet-type copier for production of colored 
overhead transparencies and overlays 

• Diy mounting press for motihtirig and/or lami- 
natirig^twd-dimensidnal flat pictures and produc- 
tion of overhead transparencies by the photo-lift 
method 



• Single or double frame 35mm camera with copy 
stand for production of simple filmstrips or 2 x 
2-inch (5x5 cm) slides 

• Additional still cameras^ including Polaroid (may 
be loaned to faculty arid studerits) 

• Mbtibri picture cameras (8mm)— regular and 
super 8 (may be loaned to faculty and students) 

• Drawing board or_table for layout and lettering 
on transparency masters, filmstrip captions, or 
posters; to be equipped with basic drawing; instru- 
ments: T square, triangles, and lettering devices 

• Duplicating equipment as needed 

• EdUcatidrial televisidri productidn equipment 

• Overhead projectors 

• Opaque iprdjeetors 

• Film projectors (8 mm and 1 6mm) 

• Tachistoscope 

• Tape recorders 

• Turntables for recordings 

• Computers 

• Individual Viewers for filmstrips and slides 

• Videotape recdrder (compatible with other schools 
in the state or regioh) 

• Educational television receivers 

• Microfilni or microfiche readerprinters 

• Captioned decoders 

• Access to captioned films 

• Telecommunications devices for the deaf (TDD) 

Extracarricuiar Activities 

The curricuium offered by a program for hearing 
impaired children provides a full rarige df activiJies, 
iricludirig after-class as well as class activities. This 
ranjge of offerings is necessary to promote the social 
and emotional as well as the intellectual development 
of hearihginipmred children. 

Hearing impaired children need the same quality of 
educational opportunity as do hearing children, includ- 
ing both curricuiar and extraciimcular activities. 

Special cdrii^deratiori to permit hearing impaired 
students access td the full range df a school program 
includes prdvtdihg: 

• Transportation for those students involved in 
extracurricular activities 

• Interpreters so that hearing impaired students 
can be involved in extracurricular activities 
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Parents are in the unique position of being 
naturaUy motivating and reinforcing to their 
own child. 



Staff Development 

A program for hearing impaired students has a 
welWeveloped program of staff development for all 
personnel working with the hearing impaired child. 
On an annual basis^ a needs assessment should be 
made of the needs of the staff, and staff development 
activities should be built around this needs ^sess- 
ment. Depending on the needs of the program and the 
st^f, program planners should provide opportunities 
for in-service training, preservice training, and special- 
ized workshops and conferences. 

Parent Education 

The involvement of the hearing impaired child 
family as active participants rather than as p^sive 
spectators is critical to the success of the child and of 
the program as a whole. Research studies have shown 
that children make greater progress and maintain 
those gains when parents provide language experi- 
ences for their child at home * ather than relying solely 
on the instruction the child receives in his or her edu- 
cational program. 

Parents are in the unique pdsitibh of being natu- 
rally motivating and reinforcing to their own child. 
They are the only ones who have access to daily expe- 
nenees that promote language as they stimula , re- 
spond to, interact with, and teach their child. 

Effective parent participation is critical because: 

• Parents have fespdnsibility for their child much 
longer than the teacher. 

• Parents have knowledge about their child 5 hat 
can enhance the teacher's ability to provide moti- 
vation and ^deyelon skills that the child needs to 
participate in the home environment. 

• The home provides varied experiences that facili- 
tate language generalizations. 

• Reinforcement in the home accelerates the child's 
learning rate: 

_Because parents pU a pivotal role in their 

child's total develcpment, the interventidh strategies 
must be designed for parents as they interact with 
their children within the family routine. The teacher 
provides the background ihforrhatioh and practical 
experiences in using and expanding these daily tasks 
and interactidhs: Parents need to capitalize on these 
natural opportunities to help the hearing impaired 
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child reach his or her language potential and adapt to 
the_hearihg loss. 

Parent educatidh arul support programs can help 
parents develop both the confidence and competence 
to carry out effective interactions and learning activi- 
ties at home. 

The staff of a program can use several modes td 
help parents learn new skills and develop attitudes 
that will enhance their cWld's potential for learning 
and success. Some people prefer learning on a one-to- 
drie basis; dthefs enjoy group discussion, and others 
behe^fit most from a hands-on method. Most people 
learn best from a combination of approaches. 

Parent education and training opportunities need 
to be provided in three main modes: 

• Parent education meetings 

• Written inforrhatioh 

• Hahds*oh training of observation and teaching 
skills 

Coordination and Provisidh of Parent Education 

Because parental invdlvement and kndwledge are 
critical td the growth and dcA^eldpinent of the hearing 
impaired student, a need exists for coordination and 
pf ovisiori df parent educatidh: Services to parents can 
be divided ihtd fdur major areas: social/ emotional 
support, exchange of information, promdtidn of par- 
ent participation, and improvement df extension of 
interactions between parents and students. The general 
goal for service td parents is self-sufficiency in pro- 
moting what is best for their child. 

The persdh re^^pdhsible for coordination and provi- 
sion of parent educatidh: 

• Gonducts a parent needs/ strengths assessment 

• Arranges for informational prdgfalms according 
to parents' priorities 

• Provides resdufce personnel for educational pro- 
grams 

• Organizes support groups td meet emotional 
needs _ _ 

• Qbtains written material on topics df parental 
interest or need 

• Acts as a public relatidns person td make the 
community aware df the identification and impli- 
catidn of hearing impairments 

• Develops dr expands a parent library or resource 
center ^ 
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The responsibilities listed previdusly may be assumed 
by the program cpdrdinatdf/supervisdr^ the program 
specialist^ the guidance cduhseror, or diher personnel 
as deemed appropriate. It is desirable for one person 
to assume the responsibility of facilitating par-nt 
education. 

Pro^m EvitluittiDn 

An evaluation component shdujd be desi.^ried to 
provide informatidn about the effectiveness of the 
delivery df services to the Hearing impaired. Those 
knowledgeable about hearing impairraeht, ^ well as 
other areas being evaluated, should conduct the 
evaluation. 

Evaluation of program effectiveness is measured by: 

• Progress df students 

• Testing ofstudents 

• Surveys of parents 

• Feedback from parents 

• Attmnment of goals of the individuaiizcd educa- 
tion program 

• Review by community advisory committee 

• Evaluations cdnducted by supervisors 

• Informal assessment of sludents 



• Fblldwrup studies of graduating students 

• Eoordinated compliance review 

• Feedback from students 

• Evaluation of teachers 

• Observation 

9 Success of graduates 

• Prdgram specialists 

The evaluation process should encompass all of the 
areas outlined in this document, using the standards 
for each chapter and the "Self-review Guide" in 
Appendix A as the basis for the evaluation. When a 
self-review is being conducted, questions should be 
developed for interviewing administrators^ special and 
regular education staff, ^ for reviewing 

students' records and other documentation. 

These guidelines are to be considered when pro- 
grams serving hearing impaired students are reviewed 
by the State Department df Education, the Depart- 
ment is td provide technical assistance to parents, 
teachers,^ and administrators in the implementation of 
these guidelines. For further information, one may 
contact the Special Education Division of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education. 
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APPENDIX A 



Self- 




T his self-review guide contains criteria for eval- 
uating the program components discussed in 
the three preceding chapters. To indicate the 
status of a criteridri, program revic vers should 
place a check mark in the appropriate column under 
the heading "Status." 



Chapter 9ne— The Identification and Assessment of Educational Needs 



Criteria 



How effective is your program in each of the following areas? 

1. Pfocedures for identificatibri and referral of hearing 
impaired individuals: 

A. Providing a child-find system that is established and 
cobrdihated with other agencies? 

B. Screening bf all students for hearing loss? 

C. Screening of all hearing impaired students for vision 
problems? 

^- ^'^^°"^5??'08_th^ :^^iolosy of the hearing impair- 
ment when possible? 

E. Providing referral for assessment? 
II. Using modifications when testing: 

A. Different mode bf communicatibn? 

B. Different method bf presenting the test? 

C. Questions asked at the child's level of communica- 
tion? 

III. Ensuring that the assessment team includes: 

A. A teacher of the hearing impaired? 

B. Psychologist? 

C. Audidldgist? 

D. Speech and language specialist? 

E: A diagnostician with knowledge about early child- 
hood devejopment and the impact of hearing loss 
for children below age three? 

F. Others as appropriate? 

IV. eonsidering^he variab[es that affect a student's unique 
educational needs when hearing impaired students are 
assessed, such rs: 

A: Etiology? 

B. Age of onset? 



Status 



J' 



2' 



Comnients 



M = Highly fffcctivc— This prog^^ for othei programs. 

^3 " EffccjAvc— This p^^^^^ current practices are satisfactory ui meeting laws, regulations, and the spirit of the law. 

*2 = Somewhat effective— This program needs impfovemcm. 

I = Ineffective— This program needs change and the developricnt of strategics to bring about the necessao' change^. 

2. 4i 
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the Idetitifleafioii and A ssessment of Educalibriai N eeds— -Continued 



Criieria 



C. Degree of hearing loss? 

D. Hbmeehvironmerit? 

E. Other handicapping conditions? 

F. CbmmUnicatibn? 

G. Amplification status? 

E'l^P.^'j^B ? repbrl of the results bf each assess- 

ment that includes: 



A. identification of unique needs of the hearing impaired 
student? 

B. Needs for speciaiized educational services, mate- 
rials, and equipment? 

VI. Assessing students with hearing impairments in the fol- 
; areas: 

Assessing mbtor skills: 

1. Gross motor? 

2. Fine motor? 



B. 



Assessijig auditory skills: 

1. Gathering of data? 

2. Meeting suggesied testing periods? 

3. Testing: 

a. Measureni^jnt of a student's hearing? 

b. Ambient noise in the classroom or instruc- 
tional setting? 

c. Monitoring of amplification? 

d. Checking individual aids and group aids? 

G. Assessmg communiration skills, including the iden- 
ti^cation of the specific modalities of £hc- child's 
tommunicatibri? 

D. Assessing language, including: 

1. Child*s language of use? 

2. Mbrphblbgy? 

3. Syntax? 

4. Semantics? 

5. Pragmatics? 



E. Assessing speech: 



Phonological assessm nt? 
Prbsodic features? 
Nasality? 
Voice quality? 

Intelligibility of connected speech? 

. Assessing speechreading, including: 

1. Ability to perceive speech sounds or elements? 

2. Ability to put words or phrases into a meaningful 
_ context? 

3. Ability to reorder initial perceptions as meaning 
becorries evident? 

Assessing cued speech cbmmunication, including: 

1. Assessing receptive cued levels of speech skills? 

2. Assessing expressive cued speech skills? 



Statm^ 



Comment:^ 



'Status: 4 = Highly cfTcctivc. 3 = Effective, 2 = Somewhat effective, I = Ineffective. Sec the footnotes on page 28 for further explanation of these ratings. 
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The Idwitification and Assessment of Educationai Needs— Cdiitiiiued 



Criierla 


Statusl 




4 




? 


1 


Comments 


H. Assessing manual communication skills, including: 
J . Visual and motor capabilities? 
2. The language(s) the child uses? 

I. Assessing preacademic skills, including: 

1. Visual documehtation skills? 

2. Identification of letters and numbers? 
3: identification of parts of the body? 

4. Basic concepts? 

J. Assessing academic skills, including: 

1. Language? 

2. Mathematics? 

3. Reading? 

K. Assessing psychological processes, including: 

1. pevclopmcntal? 

2. Intelligence? 

3. Social/ emotional maturity? 

4. Visual perception? 

5. Adaptive behavior? 

L. Assessing career/ vocational needs, including: 

1. Work samples? 

2. Observation? 

3. Interview? 

4. Interest? 

5. Dexterity? 













CBapier Two— Roies and Responsibili ties of P roviders of Inst ruction and Services 



Criteria 


Jtatus^ 


Comments _ 


4 


3 


2 


1 


How effective ts your program in each of the foUowing areas? 

I. Ensuring that the following service providers under- 
stand the unique needs of the hearing impaired and 
possess the skills to carry out their roles and responsibili- 
ties: 

A. Special education teacher? 

B. Regular education teacher? 
€. Resource specialist? 

D. Parents? 

E. Aides? 

F. Notctakers? 

G. Interpreters? 

H. Psychologist? 
I. Audiolbgist? 

J. Language, speech, and hearing specialist? 

K. School nurse? 

L. Career/vocational specialist? 













- Highly efTective, 3 = ERective, 2 = Somewhat effective, I = Ineffective. See the footnotes on page 28 for further explanation of these ratings. 
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Roles and RRponsibiiities of Providers of Instru ction aiid Se rvic es — Cbhtihiie d 



Crlierfa 


Status^ 


Comments 


4 






_i_ 


M. Learning disability specialist? 
N. Guidance cbuhselbr? 

0. Adapted physical education specialist? 

II. Providing appropriate instruction and services, including: 
A. Individualized and group instruction? 
B; Audioiogicai? 

C. Communication? 

D. Psychological? 

E. Counseling? 

F. Speech and language? 

G. Career/ vocational? 

H. Interpreting? 

1. Ndtetakihg? 

J. Physical education? 
k. Parental education? 
L. Other as appropriate? 













Chapter Three—drganization and Suppdfi for Prdvidiiig Instruction and Services 



Criteria 


Status^ 


Comments 


4 


3 


2 


I 


How effective is your program in each eft he following areas? 

I. Ensuring tjie delivery of appropriate instruction and 
services through a fciH range of program options pro- 
vided, as necessary, on a regional basis: 

A. Providing programs based on local need? 

B. Coordinating services with neighboring SELPAs, 
when necessary, to provide a program sufficiently 
large in size and scope? 

C. Ensuring that administrative roles and responsibili- 
ties are understood by: 

1. The SELPA? 

2. The board of trustees? 

3; The program coordinator/ supervisor? 

4. The program specialist? 

5. The site administrator? 

6. Other staff? 

II. Ensuring that students are placed in the least restrictive 
ehvirohmeht that: 

A. Optimizes one's communication, social, emotional, 
and academic growth? 

B. Piwidcs a vmety of options des^^ to meet dif- 
fering needs most appropriately? 













•Status: 4 = Highly cflcctivc. 3 = Effwrtivc. 2 = Somewhat effective. I = Ineffective. Sec the footnotes on page 28 for further explanation of these ratings. 
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OrgMiiMtion and Support for Providing Instruction and Services— Contiiiiied 



Criteria 






4 




_ 2 


/ 


Comments 


III. Providing the foJJowing program options, when needed, 
through regibnalization: 

A. Infant? 

B. Preschool? 

C. Eiemcntary and secondary? 

D. Regular class with modification? 

E. Itinerant teacher? 

F. Resource spcciaiist program? 

G. Special classes and centers? 

H. State special schools? 

1. Nonpublic schools and agencies? 
J. Home and hospital instruction? 

IV. Ensuring that class size and are based on 
needs of hearing impaired students by: 

A. Providing for homogeneous groupings? 

B. Developing a process for establishing caseloads that 
are based on: 

1. Language ability? 

2. Maturity /age differences? 

3. Need for individualized instruction? 

4. Academic revel? 

5. Other handicapping conditions? 

6. Emotional level? 

7: Number of students mainstreamed? 
8. Amount of time? (See the items for this criterion 
on page 21.) 

V. Providing the following qualified professional and 
paraprdfcssibrial pcrsbrinel who have the certification 
and cqmpctcncics as necessary to conduct assessments 
and provide instructibn iand services which meet the 
ed ucational needs of students: 

A. Teachers of the hearing impaired? 

B. Supervisor/ coordinator? 

C. Program specialist? 

D. Assessment personnel? 

E. Other professidnial staff as needed? 

F. Noncertificatcd staff: 

1. Interpreters? 

2. Notetakers? 

3. Aides? 

VI. Providing transportation for hearing impaired students 
by: 

A. Considering reasonable time and distance? 

B. Considering safety and well-being of student? 













Jutus: 4 = Highly effective. 3 = Effective, 2 = Somewhat effective, 1 = ineffective: Sec the footnotes on page 28 for further explanation of these ri 
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OfgMiizatioii and Support for Pfoviding instruction and Siervices — Continued 



Criteria 


Status^ 




4 


_ 3 


^. 


i. 


Comments 


C. I)ctcrmihirig whether the driver effectively com- 
municates with the students on the bus? 

VI L Providing appropriate curriculum^ materials, and equip- 
ment necessary to meet the unique educational heeds of 
students as specified in the individualized education 
program? 

A. Ensuring that hearing impaired students are learn- 
ing the core curriculum 

B. Providing the specialized studies to support a stu- 
dentyieaming of the core curriculum 

^J^'?^?}??^!?" skills (sp^ sigh language, 
and use of telephone and TDD) 

2. Specialized career/ vocational education 

3. Independent living skills 

4. Deaf studies 

VIII. Designing and modifying facilities to enhance the prbvi- 
^A^'^ 9L^i*?^'5*5y^_'^ ^fid services to meet the unique needs 
of hearing impaired students in the following areas: 

A. Color? 

B. Acoustics? 

C. Lighting? 

D. Warning and signaling services? 

E. Teaching equipment for classrooms? 

F. Media centers? 

IX. Providing opportunities for extracurricular activities? 

X. Providing staff development based on a needs assess- 
ment? 

XI. Providing parent education based on a he&ds assessment? 

A. Personnel responsible for parent education? 

B. Services to parents: 

1. Sbcial/emotioBai support? 

2. Exchange of information? 

3. Promdtidri of parent participation? 

4 Improvement or interactions between parents 
arid students? 

XII. Establishing a process to evaluate the effectiveness of 
programs in meeting the needs of hearing impaired stu- 
dents by: 

A. Identifying areas of need and suggestions for improve- 
ment? 

B. Identifying areas of strength? 

C. Assessing success of program graduates? 

D. Identifying heeds for technical assistance? 

E. Cbdrdinatihg with monitoring by the State Depart- 
ment of Education? 













ighly effective, 3 = Effective, 2 = Somewhat effective, i = ineffective. See the footnotes on page 28 for further explanation of these ratings. 
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his appendix cdiitains the standards fbr test- 
ing the adequacy of an individuars hearing 
tha^appe^ in Section 2951 of the California 
Administrative Code, Tithe 17, Pubiic Health, 

HeaMh and Safety Code Section 1 685 



Pursuant io Health and Safety Code Section 1685. the 
fbllbwihg standards are deterihihed necessary to ensare the 
adequacy of hearing testing ir the schools: 

(a) Pure tone audiometers used fbr testing of hearing shall 
n^^^VJ?'' :*^^^^__the cu of the American 

National Standards Institute (ANSI). 

: (b) Audiomctric testing personnel shall maintain continuous 
surveillan^ of the instrumehts us^ pd shall have all audiome- 
ters serviced and calibrated at least once a year: 

fc):f bjiscrwriing pu the adequacy of the testing cnvi- 

ronmentjnay be determined by qualified audiometnc testing per- 
son hcl. To ensure test validity and reliability, air conduction 
^^'!^^1'9'^ ^^'^IM'^^ill be cohdu(^^^ cnvirohnicnt which docs 

not cause a threshold 5hift greater than ten decibels at those frc- 
RM^'^cies which must be included in a pure tone air conduction 
threshold test: 

(d) Each pupil shall be given a screening test in kindergarten or 
fi*^^ J^^'^ J^^ i" ^^^^ and tenth or eleventh 

grades. Each pupil cnroHed in c[asses for the physically "^-^iidi- 
capped, educationally handicapped^ special education pro^^ us, 
or ungraded classes shall be given hearing tests when erirblic n 
the program and every third year thereafter 

, M PM^'!*^ Jt??^ ^y'^io^^^ screehihg tests, either group or indi- 
vidual, shall be conducted at a level not to exceed 25 dccil^U and 
shall include the frcqucriciw X^m, 2i000, and 4,000 Hz ^ Failure 
to respond to any of the requifcd frequencies at the screening level 
constitutes a failure of the screening test. 

(0 Pure tone air cbriductibri threshold tests shall include the 
frequencies 250, 500, 1.000. 2,000. and 4,000 Hz. and shall be 
given to: 

n) all pupils who fail the screening tests; 
(2) all pupils who are to be cbhsidered for further audio- 
logical or otological evaluation: 

(g) Tl!C schools shall provide parehtf or guardians of chil- 
dren who fail the hearing tests with a written notification of the 
^^st results and jtcbm a medical evaluation be obtained 

whenever the test demonstrates: 

(j) a hearing level of 30 decibels or greater for two br 
more frequencies in an ear at 150, 500. I.S}6, 2.000, or 
4.000 Hz. 

l^^i^jllife l^vcl bf 40 decibels or greater of any 
one of the frequencies tested, 250 through 4,000 Hz., on two 
threshbid tests completed at an interval of at least two 

weeks, or - 

(2) there is evidence of pathology; e.g.. an infection of 
^^^ ou^cr^^r, chronic drainage br a chronic earache, 
(hj Dates and the results of all screening tests shall be recorded 
bh eachpupiJ's health record. Copies of all threshold tests shall be 
filed with the pupiPs health record and the cumulative record 
folder. 



'Hz. is the abbreviation for hmt, a unit of frequency equal to one cycle 
per second. 
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APPENDIX C 



Responses 
to the iiirvey 
for Gilidiiines 
for the 





recently conducted survey revealed the assess- 
ment tools and the suggested roles of Univer- 
sities and institutions of higher learning most 
preferred by support staff and teachers of the 



bearing impaired. The responses to the survey appear 
in this appendix. 



Assessment Tools 



The assessment tools that appear in this appendix are 
grbuped^ accordihg to the folLowihg educational needs of 
the hearing impaired: academic, audiblogical. Tine motor, 
gross motor, intelligence, language, social/t motional, 
speech, visual perception, aiid Vocational. 

Academic 

Briganri^biagnmtic Jn^^^ Skills 
Comprehensive tests of Baste StiTfe (series) 
Gjates'Mac Ginitie Rending Tjssts (scries) 
Key Mailt Diagnostic Aiithmetic Tes^^ 
AfacMiirarLReader Placemeht Test 
Michigan Test of Aural Comprehehsioh _ 
Peabody TndivTdml Achieven^^^ Test (PJA T) 
Structure of Intettect Learning Abilities Test 
'^H^''''^.^^*^*^/^^^^''? Ptacemertt Tnvetuory 
Survey of Academic Skills, Grade Eight 
Survey of Basic Skills, Grades Three, Six, and Twelve 
Wide Range Achievement Test 
Wpodjcock'lohnson Psycho'Educaiional Battery 
Woodcock Reading Mastery Tests 

Aiididld|icil 

Test of A udit ory Comprehension 
Visual' A ural Digit Span test 

Fine Motor 

&nder^Gesrap Te 

^g^ve Diagnostic Inveniory of Basic Skilis 
Bruihtnks- i^eretsky test of Mo tor Proflciertcy 
Developmehtal Test of Visual Motor fntegration 
Frostig Mbver^ht Skills Test Battery 
Leavell Hand-Eye Coordinator Tests 

Gross Motor 

Adhperd Youth Fitness Test 

Baytey Scates of Infant DeveTopment 

Ben^r^Gest^t test (series) 

Brigaricepiagripstictnven^^^ 

Denver Devetopmental Screening Test (forjnfants) 

Uncolh Oseretsky Motor Development Scale 

Quick Neurological Screening Test-Revised Edition 
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intelligence 

BayleyScaiesof^ Devetopmem 
DeWiopmentui ProjfUe Ji 
BMeyrf/ebraska Test of gaming Aptitude 
loiter Tnt&national Performahie Scaie 
f^ogressive Matrices 

Smith' Johnson Nohver^^ Performance Scale 
Wechster fmeUigem 

Wechsier Intelligence Scales for Children- Revised: For the 
Deaf 

Language 

Assessment of Children s Language Comprehension 

Boehm Tejst of Basic Concep ts 

Brigan ce_Diagnos t ic In ven t ory of Basic Sk ilh 

Carrow Elicited Langujage rnventbry 

Detroit Tests of IJ^arning Aptit^^ 

Ittinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA) Revised 
Edition 

Northwestern Syntax Screening Test 
Peabody Individual Acfiieyemem Test (PI A T) 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test-Revised 
Stanford Diagnostic Arithmetic Test 
Stanford Diagnostic Mathematics Test 
Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test 
Test of Auditory Corhprehension 
iVoodcock-Johnson Psycho- Educational Battery 

Sociai/Emotionai 

^y f^y Scales of infant De vetopment 
Bender- Cestait 7e5/ (series) 
Burks' Behavior Rating Scales 
Devereux_ Child Behavior Rating Scale 
praw-a- Person 
Make a Picture Story 
Michigan Test of A ural Comprehension 
Vineiand Social Maturity Scale 

Speech 

Arizona Articulation ProflciencyScate: Revised 
Brigance Diagnostic Inventory of Basic Skills 
Ibldman-Fristoe Test of Articulation 
Weiss Comprehensive Articulation Test 

^^isiiai Perception 

^nder- Visual Motor Gesialt Test 
br igance Diagnostic Tn ventory of Basic Skills 
yetroit Tests of Learning Aptitude 
'^evelopmemal Test of Visual- Motor Integration 



Frosiig Developmenial test of Visual Perception 
Memcry-for-Designs 
Kfotor-Free Visual Percepttoh Test 
Purdue Perceptual^ Motor Survey_ 

Slingerland Screening Tests for Identifying Children with 

Specific Language Disability 
Visual- Aural Digit Span Test 

Vocational 

Bender-Gestah Test {series) 

Brigance Diagnostic inventory of^sic Skills 

Developmental Tesl of Visual-Motor Integration 

Singer Vocational Evaluatioh System 

Vdpar Prevocatiohal Readiness_Battery Nvmber I? 

W^echster Tntelligence Scale/or Children- Reyised f W^ 

Wide Range Interest and (pinion Test- Revised (W RIOT) 



Suggested Roles for Universities 
an d Instituti ons of Higher Learning 

Since state and local educational agencies are the 
consumers of the research and training conducted by 
universities and institutions of higher learning, a need 
exists for increased commuhicatioh between these 
institutions and agencies. These institutions may im- 
prove the level of service for the hearing impaired by 
providing the following: 

• Teacher training in a variety of program options 

• Supervised field work 

• Updates in curriculum 

• In-service traimhg 

• Research and dissemination 

• Speech and hearing clinic 

• Training of interpreters 

• Training in speech teaching techniques for teach- 
ers of the hearing impaired 

• Facilitation of commuhicatioh through advisory 
committees 

• Ihvdlvemeht of field peojpje with university per- 
sonnel in developing course content 

• Courses in new techniques 

• Sign skiiis for teachers in training 

• Parental education classes 
9 Consultant services 

• Pfovisidh of resources 

• More hands-on experiences for teacher candidates 
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his appendix contains sections from the final 
draft of the new standards of the Council on 
Education of the Deaf (GED):_These stan- 
dards are for certification of professionals 
involved in educating hearing impaired children and 
youth. Special competencies and knowledge in core 
areas which are considered fundamental for teachers 
to work effectively with hearing impaired children are 
required. Adopted in 1985, these standards are to be 
implemented oh September 1, 1987. 



Jhe Counc4 on fducation of the Deaf (CED) is 
a national organization that serves the three nia- 
I'^^LBL^^P^J^^ f^^^^^^ professional per- 

sonnel involved in the education ot hearing-im- 
jwrred children and youth in \he United Stales 
and Canada. CED is responsible for setting certi- 
ficatibri standards and certifying those profes- 
sionals _who_rn_eel the certification require- 
ments: The CED Executive Board cian si sis of 
representatives from_the three member jrgani- 
zat ions— Alexander Craharh Bell Assbcialiori for 
the Deaf (ACBAD), Conference of_ Education a! 
Admiriistratdrs Serving the Deaf (CEASD), and 
Conveniion of American Instructors of the Deaf 
(CAID): 

Certification standards for p''ofessionals have 
existed since 1939: TheSe standards apply lb 
prbfessipnal preparation programs and to the 
knowledge and COmpetericieS needed by pro- 
fessionals working with hearing-impaired indi- 
vidoais. The certification prdgram, origihally be- 
gun by CEASD, is open to all educators and 
other professionals who work with hearihg-im- 
paired children. 

This document is a revision of the Standards 
^^^j^_^97^i These standards do not endorse any 
one method, combination of methods, or par- 
ticular philosophy of teaching as being superior 
or more productive than another: They are 
merely the minimal requirements considered 
essential for preparing individuals to enter and 
work in the fiejd^ They also- serve as guidelines 
for upgrading professional competencies: 

Each CE^D<eriified professional working with 
hearing-impaired individuals must demonstrate 
spec i f ic c bm pel eiic les t Ha I wi 1 1 enable h i m or 
her }o provide appropriate educational services 
iri at least bhe special area. This irhplies a gen- 
eral knowledge of educational problems in all 
hearirig-impaired individuals from infancy 
through adulthood. The provisional certifica- 
tion System butliries competencies needed in 
ihe areas of specialization in addition to neces- 
sary general khdwledge of the field. 



the standards include the knowledge and 
competencies heeded by teachers jnd other 
professional personnel who work with hearing- 
impaired Children arid adults: supervisors bt in- 
struction and psychologisis. 



7.0 COMPETENCIES FOR PROVISIONAL 
CERTIFICATION OF ACADEMIC TEACHERS 

Iri brder for teachers tb wbrk effectively with 
hearing-impaired, children, ihey must possess 
knovviedgc and skills iri several cbre areas. The 
development and evaluation of ihese skills and 
knowledge is the responsibility of approved 
teacher preparation centers, the following out- 
line contains the basic areas of knowledge and 
the ciDmpetencies within those areas required 
for provisional cerJification, 
7.1 Foundations of Education of the Hearing Inv 
paired 

7.1.1 Historical and curj-enl deyeloprrienis 
in education of the hearing impaired in 
the United Stales arid biher cblirilries a'',d 
ihe influence of historical developments 
Upbri the currerit state bf the field. 

7.1.2 National and local issues, trends, and 
everits that irifluerice the educatiori bf 
hearing-impaired children. 

7:1:3 The purposes arid services of na- 
tional, state, and local organizations and 
government agencies coricemed with the 
education and welfare of ihe hearing im- 
paired: 

7.1.4 National, regional, and local educa- 
tion programs for the hearing impaired; 
the variety of educational settings and 
service delivery models; and the role and 
responsibiliiies of personnel in the vari- 
ous settings. 

7.1.5 The status of hearing-impaired peo- 
ple in today's society and their specific 
needs m the affective domain. 

7.1.6 Implication of hearing impairment 
for the psychological, sck:iological, voca- 



tional, and educational development bf 
hearing-impaired individuals; and the 
range of support services available for use 
iri educational planning. 
7.1.7 Techniques for responding to ques- 
Ijbhs, problems, and issues as described 
by parents of hearing-impaired children: 
7.1JB MethcKis for giving basic guidance 
and providing a support system for refer- 
rals [br additional assistance needed by 
parents. 

7.1.9 Cbritent and nature, issues, and 
trends of fields and professions related to 
edUcatibn bf the hearing imjDajred^ such 
as regular education, special education, 
audiblbgy, arid educatibrial psychology; 
and ihe coniribuiions of these fields to 
education of the hearirig impaired. 

7.1.10 Meihods for locaiing and utilizing 
resources, reference materials, arid prb- 
fe5Sjor>al literature in the education of the 
hearing impaired and irt related fields. 

7.2 Speech Science and Audiology 
7.2:7 Speech Science 

7.2.1(a) Human speech, auditory, 
arid visual mechariisms arid related 
brain and central nervous system 
structures; anatomy of these mech- 
anism^, their interrelatedness, com- 
mon pathologies affeciirig these 
mechanisiris, and the fund ion ing of 
these mechanisms in cnmmunica- 
live and bther |ypes of behavior in 
both intact and defective orga- 
nisrris. 

7.2.1(b) Production, transmission, 
arid reception of speech sounds 
and other sounds; physical and psy- 
chbphysical characteristics bj 
sound; and methods of displaying 
arid graphically represeritirig these 
characteristics. 

7.2.1(C) Cerieral arid specific effects 
of hearing impairment upon the 
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product id h of speech and the re^ 
ceptipn of speech and other 
sounds. 
7.2.2 AudioiqgY 

7:2:2(3) Various procedures for test- 
ing hearing and inierpreiing he^r- 
ing t^st results: 

7.2.2(b) Characterisiics of various 
types of amplification equiprreht 
their application to learning 
and instroctional processes: 

7.3 Ungitage and CiM^ 

7.3.1 Language 

7 struct u re of t he E ngl i sh 

language (linguistics), the acqoisi- 
libn arid use of language (psycholin- 
guistics), and the implications of 
these areas for education of hear- 
ing-impajred infants, children, and 
young adults. 

7.11(b) Research and other litera- 
°" ianguage of the hearing irn- 
paired, 

7.3.1(c) Acquisition and develop- 
meni of language in hearing and 
heahhg-rrripaired infants, children, 
and youlh. 

7.3.1(d) Disorders of language devel- 
opment.. 

7.3.1(e) Cbmmbniy used methods 
and procedures of language instruc- 
tion for heari hg-i mpai red c h ildreh 
and youth. _ 

7:3:l(f) Techniques for utilizing ap- 
propriate instructional procedures 
to effect language learning in hear- 
ing-irnpaired students and for diag- 
nosing^ correcting, and improving 
lariguage. 
7.3.2 Communicatior} 

? JjL^l^L Cbmrriuhication processes 
and the effects of hearing toss on 
communication. - 
7.3.2(b) Research and other litera- 
ture on cbmmunicairori of the hear- 
LngimpairtxJ. 

^^•^A^! mwJes of communi- 

cation (e.g., reading, writing, 
s peec h re ad ihg , a ud itory pe rcep- 
tion, speech, fingerspelling, sign 
language) used in teach mg hearJng- 
impaired individuals; methods, pro- 
cedures, and rriaterials used in 
teaching these modes of communi- 
cation, including the use bf tech: 
niques and materials appropriate to 
individuals or groups in the devel- 
9P?^^nt' diagnosis, correction, and 
improvement of communicatibn. 
7.3.3 Reading 

7.3.3(a) Methods of teaching read- 
'"8 '"Ls^'^/al education. 
7.3.3(b) Special assessment and in- 
?l^"J^_'on^l prcN:^^ for teaching 
reading to hearing-impaired stu- 
dents. 

7.4 Cuitjculum and^l^ 

7.4.1 The purpose and nature of curricu- 
lum an id its relatib^^^ to learning and in- 
structional processes: 



7.4.2 Ciirriculum and inslruciionaj proce- 
dures common to education of the hear- 
ing impaired and regular educatlori; adapK 
tations of regular curriculum and 
jnsjwdibrwl procedures for the hearing 
impaired; and aspects of curriculum and 
L"A^!'*^^'oj?_ unique to education of the 
hearing impaired. 

7.4.3 M«hcKis for plannirig, Jrnf3lement- 
ing, and evaluating learning experiences 
for individuals arid grbups in order to: 

7.4.3(a) identif)' learner entry level; 
7.4.3(bj concepiualize and. formu- 
late objectives in behavibral terms; 
7.4.3(cj design methods of evalua- 
tion based upon measurable bbjec- 
tives and utilize data collection pro- 
cedures; 

7-4.Sd) select, design, produce, and 
utilize media, materials, and re- 
jpproprjate to learner be- 
havior and lesson objectives; 
7.4.3(e) jmplemeril appropriate In- 
struaional procedures; and 
7.4.3(f) evaluate Jeamer resjxmses 
and revise instruction appropriately 

7:4:4 Use of diagnostic instruriiehis in prcK 
grams for the hearing inripaired in order 
to: 

7.4.4(a) interpret assessment and di- 
agnostic Information; 
7.4.4(b) translate the diagnostic in- 
formation into curriculum. 

7 ? <^d uc at jori a I tec h n o logy 

such a5 computers and TDDs, applicable 
ib the hearing impaired. 

7.4.6 Behavior management techniques. 

7.4.7 Methods of planning and organizing 
corricutum content in an area of speciali- 
zation for effective learning by inHlviduals 
and groups of hearlng-rmpalred students. 

7.5 Prbfessibhat Developmeht 

7.5.1 Ethical behavior and the application 
bf ethical standards^ in the education bf 
the hearing impaired. 

7.5.2 Effective use bf paraprofessionals 
(teacher aides, volunteers, students, par- 
ents, and other assistants). 

7.5.3 Methc^s o^ effective participation 
within a team of professionals: 

7:5:4 Communicatibn skills effi?ctive vvith 
other professionals, hearing-impaired 
children and youth, and parents bf hear- 
ing-impaired students. 

7.6 Practkom— Cbservation, partictpattoh, clihi- 
caj^practice, and student teaching to develop 
familiarity with: 

7.6.1 facilities^ ^e^'^'^fs, and prqgrafns 
available ifor the education and counsel- 
ing bf hearing-impaired children and 
adu: :; 

7.6.2 effective interaction strategies to use 
in lejarhmg sitijations with hearing-im- 
paired individuals or groups at one or 
more teaching levels. 



8.a PftOVJSIONALCEJdtFlOITION 
REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHING 
SPECIALIZATIONS 

As mentioned earlier, all professionals who 
work with hearing-impaired children riiUsf pos^ 
sess a general kriowledge of the field as weil as 
an area of specialization: The prerequisites fbr 
provisional certification are listed in 4.0. these 
prerequisites apply to all professionals rib mat- 
ter what their specializations, the requirements 
for provisional certification outlined in 5:0 and 
|be cbmpeteneies in 7.0 apply to all academic 
teaching personnel; The provision^il level re- 
quirements for each area of specjalization are 
summarizeo, and special requirements, when 
applicable, arc outlined in the following sec- 
tions. 

8.1 Parent-Infant Education 

In addition to the prerequisites and require- 
ments for provisional level certificatibn, the par- 
ent^inlaril educator needs specialized knowl- 
edge and skills in infant development, language 
^^^yi^Jt'on, parent education, audiolbgy and 
psychosocial development: In order to ensure 
L^'s .^pbwled^e, a mirHmu m of 15 semester (20 
quarter) hours of course work in addition to the 
P^'f *^"J5iies aiid the 3(^hour core<:urriculum is 
required. The course work should Include the 
following areas of khbwiege and skills. 

5: 7: 7 IhfanJ Devetojprheht 

8.1. 1(a) Sensori-moior development. 
8:1: Kb) Language acquisition^ with 
particular attention to the role of 
the parent and "motherese". 
8.1.1(c) Social, emoiional, and per- 
sonality development In the first 3 
years of life and the effect of the 
Infant's environment upon grbwth. 
8.1.1(dj Cognitive and perceptual 
development and the role bf lan- 
guage in achievement. 
8:1:1(e) Development of creativity in 
children. 

8.1.2. Language 

8.1.2(a) Acquisition and develops 
ment of language from birth 
thrbijgh the first 3 years of life. 
8:1: 2(b) Parent-infant Interaction 
styles. 

8:l:2(c) t:(nguistic and cbgnitive cbn- 
tent of mother's language. 
8.l:2(d) tingalstic experiences 
within the hqrne. 

8.1.2(e) Implications of linguistic 
theory. -_ 

8.1.2(f) Competency/performance 
distihctibh. 

fl. 7.3 Parent Education 

8.13(a) Family structijre and rela- 

Lionjihip, ... 

8.1.3(b) principles of j3arent couhsel- 

Lng._ 

8.1.3(c) Sibling relationships arid 
peer relationships. 
8:i:3(d) Crbup and individual facili- 
tation methods, 

8:1. 3(e) Role of the parent-infant dy- 
^ ads. 
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8:1:3(0 instrociionat strategies ap- 
propnat e for ad u Ns (paren ts) . 
8.1: 3(g) Parental iechniques to opti- 
mize «levelopmem oi perception, 
cognition, and creativity. 

8.1.4 AudioTogy^ _ 

8.1.4(a) impjications of hearing im- 
pairment for language acquisitibh 
(i.e., phonologic rather than seman- 
tic). 

8.1.4(b) Etiology and symptomatol- 
ogy of hearing loss. 
8.1.4(c) Management of amplifica- 
tion for the infant. 
8.1.4(d) interpretaiton of testing 
results. 

8.1.4(e) techniques of stimulation 
and utilization of residoal hearing: 
8.1.4(fj implications of additional 
handicapping conditions (e:g:, vls- 
uaL mental retardation, cardiac, mo- 
tor, deprivation or neglect, orthope- 
dic, etc. K 
fl. 7.5 Psychosocial Development 

8^1. Sa) Soci(>ecohomic factors af- 
fecting the family. 

8.1.5ib) Coping mechanrsrns of par- 
ents. 

8.1. Sic) Grieving process of rndtvid- 

uajs within the family 

8.1.5(d) Effective t^haviors to en- 

coorage infant learning. 

8.1.5(e) Attitudihal demiahds ot the 

cuit_ure-_ 

^^*J5 _PP'J^ An^* im pi i- 
cations for service delivery 

^^^j'^^l^ f M_o"/ces and 
mechanisms for coordination of 
^ryices the ihfaiit might heed (e.g., 
medical, audiojogical, psychologi- 
cal, educaliohal). 

8.1.5(h) Professional code of ethics 
that dictates the ability to handle 
. _ J . _. confideotiai information. 

8.2 ^riy ClukftiMMi 

: Applicants for certification with a specializa* 
tibh in early childhood edui:atioh must com- 
plete: 

8:2:1 The coOrse work generally required 
fo/ r^ular state credentials in early child- 
hood education; and, 
8.2.2 The prerequisites and core curricu- 
lum described under provisiorial certifica- 
tion <*ce 4.0 and 5.0). 

8.3 Elementary idocatioii 

'^Ppl'i'^n^^ ipr certificatron with a specializa- 
tion in elementary education must complete: 

1 Th^_ CPP/S^ ^r!"^ g^n^''3lly req u [red 
for regular state credentials in elementary 
educat|on._ _ __ : _ 

8J.2 in addition, they moit have com- 
plete ^^<^PI^>^<^4i sites and the core pro^ 
gram described under provisional certifi- 
cation (see 4.0, 5.0). 
8:4 Secondary Educatkm 

Applicants for certification with a specializa- 
tion in secondary education complete: 

8.4.1 the course work generally required 
for regular state credentials in secondary 
education. 



8:4:2 Secondary teachers may teach aca 
demic subjects or special subjects. All sec- 
ondary teachers must complete the pre 
requisites and the core program 
described under provisional certifi(:atibh 
(see 4.0, 5.0) in order to qualify for CED 
i «rtification: 

l*.^.^ of Muhihandkapped Hearing Inv 

paircd 

9^ fTiuIti handicapped hearing-im- 
paired children need additional preparation be- 
Y^^A PJPy^^^^.^^ ^ addition id the 

prerequisite's and the core curriculum for provi- 
sional certification, these teachers must com- 
plete a minimum of 15 semester (20 quarter) 
hours of course work including the following 
areas. _ _ _ 

a.5. 7 Psychology and J of 
Multihandicapping Conditions 

Social^ iTiedica^^ emotional, 
physical, and general characteristics 
9^J^"^'^yyLchild 
8.5.1(b) Implications of multihandi- 
capping cqnjJit[bns in the educa- 
tional setting (e.g., medical prob- 
lems Jh the dassKwm, the home, 
andthe community). 
8;5.1(c) Methods b[ classifying, diag- 
nosing, and leaching MHHI chil- 
dren from educational, medical, s<> 
ciplc^ical, and psychological points 
of view 

Issues and trends affecting 
the education of MHHI children. 
^i^'Vi) Wistdrical develppments in 
the education of the MHHI in a cbn- 
l'DpyZP_oJ:^ucational settings and 
educational delivery models: 
§!5 J*0_^'^9!^ssjonal resources avail- 
able for the provision of support 
services ^public and private agen- 
cies and personnel) to MHHI chil- 
dren. 

8S2 rndividual Appraisal of the MHHI 

Evaluation i 

^:5_2^^lf"|]P^s« fialure of the 
appraisal (evaluation) process 
8 5:2(b) Diagnbstic instruments (forf 
mal and informal) used with the 
MHHI. 

8.5.2(cj Procedures for interpreting 
diagnostic ihfbrmatibh. 
8.5.2(dj Methods of translating diag- 
nostic information into individual 
P'^ogramming. 

8:5.2(e) Strategies for cbmmunicat- 
ihg diagnostic information tc pro- 
fessionals, paraprofessibnals, and 
parents. 

8:5.2(f) Methods of keeping records 
of diagnostic information. 
8.5.3 Cumcutum and Instruction 
8.5.3(a) Basic learning theory 
8.5.3(b) Design, development, and 
impjemehta of curriculum ap- 
prijpriate for MHHI children. 
8.5.3(c) /^sk, analysis and develop- 
ment of behavioral objectives for in- 
dividualized instructional pro- 
grams. 



8.5 J(dj Jhstructibhai procedures 
and problems of teaching the 
?^*^!^J literature. 
8.5.3(e) Pertinent curriculum adap- 
L^JfPil { f9L ll^'iL^ :cpmbi riat iqri s of 
handicapping conditions in the ir. 
dividual MHHj child^ 
8.5.3(0 Diagnostic information for 
fuhctibhal prbjrarnming, imple- 
mentation, and re-evaluation of in- 
dividual ihstructibh. 
8.5.4 Lar^uage and Communication Skills 
8.5:4(a) Familiarity with a variety of 
modes, techniques, and strategies 
to communicate with or elicit coiti- 
municatibn frorn MHHl children. 
8:5:4(b) Normal child language ac- 
quisitjon and usage 
8:5.4(c) Nonverbal, preverbal, and 
verbal commuriicatibri skill devel- 
opment as It relates to the nonver- 
bal child. 

8.5.4(d) Symbolic and nonsymbolic 
com mu h icallbh approaches ^nd 
techniques and. their implications in 
use with the MHHI. 
8.5,4(e) Selection and implementa- 
tion bf appropriate cbrtimunicatibh 
strategies (verbal and augmenta- 
tive): 

8.5.4(0 Current and historical litera- 
ture pertinent to language and com- 
rnunication development in the 
MHHI: 

8.5.4(gj Implications of various 
handicapping conditions on lan- 
guage and communication (with 
and without hearing impairment): 
fl.5.5 Sbc/a//£mof/ona/ Skills 

8:5:5(a) Social/emotional develop- 

f"^n? l^c? normal child. 

6 5:5(b) Abnormal psychosocial de- 

velbpmeht. 

8.5.5(c) Theoretical and practical ap- 
plkatibf>s_ of behavioral mariage- 
ment techniques as they apply to 
fD^^Jgf "^^n! A^cf control bf behav- 
ior in the school and at home: 
8.5.5(d) Implementation of social/ 
emotJonal curricula and ap- 
prbaches. 

8.5.6 Penceptuaf Motor Skills 

8.5.6(a) Percept ual-rnotbr develb|> 
ment of the normal child. 
8.5.6(b[ Inipjerneritation of percept 
tual-motor training techniques: 
8.5.6(c) Current and historical litera- 
ture pertinent to perceptual-motor 
develbpment. 

8.5. 7 Professional and Management Skills 
Many MHHJ spNecialists will be resfhDn- 

srble for supervising teacher aides and 
bther paraprbressibhals whb wbrk with 
MHHI children. MHHJ specialists also 
work with parents and prbfessibhals in 
other disciplines.. 

8.5.7(a) Federal and state legislation 
pertinent to MHHl specifically and 
special ediJ cation in general. 
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8.5 ?(|J) Program design models 
Qsed for MHHf students: 
8.5.7(c) Placement options available 
to MHHI students. 
8.5^7rd)^^qursitibh of appropriate 
support services. 

?:5-Z1<^)JA^?L^'^^ Man- 
agement and effective team partici- 
pation. 

8.5.7(0 Professional report writing: 
®-^-^^l^^!faijprob[erns^ in the 
classroom and their implications: 
8:5.7(h) Support and counseling 
services for parents of MHHI chil. 
dren. 

8.5.7(i) General administrative the- 
ory 

8.6 Vocatlotiiil Education 

8.6. 1 Prefeguis/fes for Basic Cefff?fcaf/on 
8:6:1(a) The applicant must obtain 
the locai/state vocational certificate 
to teach in the public schools of the 
state. :::::: 
8.6.1(b) if there is no iocal/state cer- 
tificate, the apjaiHcaiit rnust have the 
C.E.D. or a high school diploma; 
f"^J>_V#ars -^f expeHerice, ihcjuding 
licensure, \Os rneyman's status (if 
^PP^^^^^h P^ Pther acceptable evi- 
dence of high level of competency 
DO license or credential is ap- 
piicable. 

8.6 2 '^eqiiire/Tienfs for Basic Certificaiioh 
8.6.2(ai The applicant must possess 
^ PI Ja ng uage prob- 
lems of hearing-impaired students. 
This knowledge can be demon- 
strated by: 

(1) a valid record of classroom 
observation in academic 
ctasses (total of 20 clock- 
hoors, 10 hours each oh two 
levels) verified by the voca- 
tional supervisor arid the 
School head; 

(2) a record of attendance at a se> 
"J^J_ P1 . i^yr^s concerning 
jang^uage problejns of the 
hearinj ini|Mir^ given by an 
academic staff member jn the 
school; arid evidence of prac- 
tical application of the use of 
language in own trade verified 
by the vocational supervisor 
or school head; 

(3) successful completion of an 
appropriate college course 
Y^f'i^i^i^ a transcript with a 
coarse description: 

?_-^^2(b) The a^pNcanl rnust demon- 
strate by submission with the appli- 
^ji^n _ 9^ i^^'oprlate cu rricul um 
materials or documentation, tech- 
niques bfteaching a vocational sub- 
ject to hearing-impaired students: 
This can be done in one of the fol- 
lowing ways: 
(1) iisi ngj:u rricu I u m anil c u rricu- 
lum materjals appropriate to 
the specific teaching area. 
This can be done in orte of the 
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following ways: making a vide- 
otape of an actual demonstra- 
tion; developing a project or 
MPf!^M^J^8 W^^^' videotape, 
Super-8; transparencies, or 
P^^^^ Y'sua' _rn?^ia; develop- 
ing written materials (e:g:, a 
»erjes of worksheets) Tor stu- 
dents; or 

(2) ihcbrpbraimj^khowledj^ 
related academic subjects into 
the course material for the 
specific vocational area; or 

(3) particip^tirig [n^ ah jnservice 
workshop and submitting 
statements frbrti the super- 
visor or workshop instructor 
and school head; or 

(4) doing an independent study 
relevant to edUcatibh of the 
hearing impaired and submit- 
ting statements from super- 
visor and school head. 

fl.6JJ?e9i///emenfs for Advanced Certifi- 
cation . i\ 

Jt*^ applicaht rhust have 
completed 3 years or more of suc- 
^^s^^yL '^aciiing experiiBrice with 
hearing-impaired students. This ex- 
perience rn list be verified by written 
statexnents from the applicant's im- 
mediate supervisor and frorh the 
school head. 

8.6.3(b) The ajpplicaht must ^ssess 
knowledge of education of the 
hearing impaired, ihcludihg curreht 
trends and practices, and knowl- 
edge of applicable state ahd ha- 
tlonai i^islatibn, Such knowledge 
mast be verified by: 

(1) college transcript and catalog 
course description; or 

(2) verification of attendance at 
an ijiservlce workshop 
throug^K written statements 
from the applicant, the appli- 
S^ant's irrirn^iate supervisor, 
the workshop instructor; and 
the schodl head; br_ 

(3) verification of independent 
s'>L^_y_P^ education of the 
hearing impaired through 
y^'^L^^^'^ _^laterifients f rorri Ahe 
applicant's immediate super- 
visor ahd from the school 

board. 

strate satisfactory use of the com- 
muhicatibh methCK^s used in the 
school where employed. This can 
be verified by whtteh statements 
frorn the supervisor and school 
head. 

8.6.3(d) The applicant must possess 
knowledge of the psychbsbcial a^ 
pects of deafness. This can be 
achieved by. 
(1) taklr)g appropriate college 
courses and submittihg trah- 
scripts with course descrip- 
tions: 



(2) obsemhg arid p^ In 
a residence hall program or In 
^ .^^J^"!'y"j^yJi^|a^ pro»gram 
forjhe hearing impaired (total 
?f ?9J^[^l^-^P^k''^^i 1^1 'S activ- 
ity must be verified by a static 

'"^"^^''9'^^^^_^[^^ head. 
8.6.3(e) The applicant mast partici- 
pate in job placement of a hearing- 
Impaired student. This can be veri- 
fied by the departrtieht supervisor 
or school head. 

8.6:3(f) The applicaht rnust partici- 
pate in the preparation of an \&. 
This must be verified by the depart- 
rnent supervisor and the school 
head: 

? F^n^^L<^( -^f^a^ed Certyficate 
The certificate for vocational teachers is 
ya lid for ajpericxi of S^ars from the date 
of issuance. The applicant for renewal 
must raJbrtiil evidence of Having met at 
least one of the followijig requirements. 
8.6^4(a) Successfully cprnp]et«J a 
minimum of 3-semester-hours of 
course w^rk ih an area related to 
the applicant's general field of spe- 
cializatioh. 

8.6.4(b) Completed a minimum of 16 
hours of recent observation, either 
in the class roorn or on the job, in 
the applicant's vocational teaching 
area. __j :: 
8.6.4(c) Completed a minimum of 40 
^P"" ^f work experience (within 
the past 3 school years) in the appli- 
caht 'svbcatibhal teaching area. 
8.6.4(d) Published an article in a pro- 
fessibhal jburhal. 

9.0 CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS FOR 
SUPERVISORS OF INSTRUCTION 

^^ll^PPl'S^''^^^^^ area of 

instructional supervision most fulfill the follow- 
ing reqUirehiehts. 
9.1 Prwisional Certification 

^•^v^ ^^^^^ J^^'PMsibnal certificate 
as a teacher of hearing-impaired children 
and/or youth. 

9.1.2 Qualiify for and hold the credential 
for supervisibh ih the state in which the 
applicant is employed, or, have com- 
P'^'^^J' ""'^^'^^''y P*'<^g/am (f^iriimum of 
15 semester or 20 quarter hours) in in- 
structional supervisibh. Ih order to ensure 
the acquisition of the knowledge and 
skills necessary for supervision, the 
course work must include the following 
areas: 

9A.2(a) Instructional leadership 
Skills 

(1) Cui riculum development and 
implerhehtationj 

(2) interpretation of assessment 
ihfbrmatioh ahci^planhmg ap^ 
proprlate instructional change 
tb rtieet studeht n^ds. 

(3) Evaluation of curricula, in- 

''materials, and 
equipment appropriate for 
hearingHmpaired Individuals. 
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(4) krKHvledge of various c jrrkcu* 
turn jfkxiels Jind t^^ selectioh 
of an appropriate modej(s) to 
meet the h^eds of childrieh, 
school, community, arid ciil* 
tare: 

<5) ?ir*tegiw_ for jnwiyihg par- 
ents in the edocational pro- 
s''?'"^ 

9. 7.2rfe; Supervision Skilis 

(1) Evaluatibh of teaching efiec- 
_ tiyeness. 

(2) Effecting teachei^ improve- 
ment through counseling. 

(3) Progressive discipline in the 
management of teacher per- 
formance: 

(4j Interpretation of teacher con- 
tracts: 

(5) Encouragement of innovative 
programming: 

(6) Stimulation of professional 
growth in teachers. 
y*^'*^J*^?_l^ y^^^^^^ support 
service personnel: 

(8) I^^velopii^nt of t^ abNity to 
use information and reports 
essehtiaUbr appropriate case 
management of hearing-im- 
pat>edstudents. 
9. 7.2(t//nfe/persona/ S; 

(1) Development of positive 
working relationships with 
teachers and among teachei^s. 

(2) jEstablishment of positive rela- 
tionships with children and 
the use of appropriate behav- 
ior management: 

(3) Assistance to parents in un- 
derstanding the educational 
needs of students and the pro- 
vision of parent counseling/ 

(4) Establishment and mainte- 
r**^*^^ Pt positive relation- 
ships with private and public 
agencies._ 

9.t2(d) Governmenta(/tegi1 Skim 
'^QP^'^^ Pl JLM''»^eht l<xal, 
state^ and federal laws and 
r^ujanons relevarit to hear- 
_ ing-impaired children. 

(2) Knowledge of duie process 
_ and fair hearings. 

(3) Knowledge of general school 
law 

(4) Kri^wjed^e of labor law 

94_FrofcfHOiwil Certification 

The applicant m^y receive professional ceiiifi- 
cation after completion of 3 years of successful 
experieiKe as a supervisor of instruction in a 
prc^am for hearing-impaired childreli and/or 
youth. This most be verified by the employer at 
the pixe of employment. 
93 Renewal ^tfMPro^Nfior^^ 

The professional certificate in instruaional 
su^fvisibn rtiay be reniewed ^r a period of 5 
years byifylfilling any two of the requirements 
listed in 3.2. Those applicants wishing to l(eep in 
effect the professional certificate as a teacher 
and the certificate as a supervisor of instruction 



may use the same requirements for renewal of 
both ceilifkates. 



10.0 CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS FOR 
PSYCHOtOGISTS 

10.1 ProvisMW^^ 

10J. 1 Academic Preparation 

_ _ J^^_^W^'5A"J 'r^i!Jia^_^''P?^ a ma^ 
ter's (or higher) degree from one of the 

following types of pi^c^i^ams: ^ 

10.1.1(a) an NCATE- or APA-accred- 
ited pn^ram in one of the service 
branches of psychology (school, 
clinical, couhM^lihg, or educatibhaj); 
10.1. i(b) a department of psychol- 

of an accredited university; 
10.1. i(c) an accrcKlited consortium 
pr^ram of study in psychology and 
psycholc^ical practices with hear- 
ing-Impaired clientele: 

70. 7.2 /./censure. Certification, or Deden- 
tial Reqoifement 

The applicant must hold either one of 
the following: 

!'Q.1v2(a) an em^ 

fication as a school psychologist; 
1D.1.2(b) a state license as a psychol- 
ogist. 

70.7.3 Cornmunicaiion Competency. . 

Psychologists ai;e expected to able to 
communicate with deaf individuals. They 
must have competency in the use of both 
oral and manual communication skills. To 
ensure this knowledge, applicants miist 
fulfill one of the foilowing requirements: 
lO.I.STajsuccessfuMy complete man- 
ual communication courses (college 
or equivalent, minimum of two se- 
rnester hours); 

10^1 .3(b) be a deaf graduate of a 
ppstsecondary institution that uses 
total communication; 
id.i.3(c) have 3 years of experience 
teaching hearing-impaired children 
or working in a residence hall with 
hearing-impaired children where 
manual communicatioh is u^; : 
10.1.3(d) show competency in man- 
ual arid oral cbmmunicatibh skills 
and verify by submitting a written 
statement from the employer; 
tb.1.3(e) hold an RIO Interpreter 
Certificate. 

Foundations 

. ^PP^^^^^L 'P^^y}}^'^^. ^^'^^3CL9"jY 
completed a minimum of. 9 semester 
hours of course wbi^k in the following 
areas: 

I0.i.4(aj psycholc^ical and social as- 
pects of deafness; 
10.1.4(b) acqiilsitioh and develoj>- 
ment of language skills in hearing 
i')^. ^it^'^i^f'TlP^i''^ infants, chil- 
dren, and youth; 

1D.1.4(c) aural rehabilitation, includ- 
ing audiological aspects of deaf- 
ness. 



70:7:5 HaluatToh Techniques (Educational 

Psychologist) 
The applicant must show successful 

completion of one of the follcnving: :. 
10.1:5(a) courses (minimum of 3 se- 
•^l^.^^^r hoMi's) to provide knowl- 
edge and skill in the selection, ad- 
ministration, arid interpretat ion of 
psychological tests for hearing-im- 

^iredxhildreii; -_z::.: 

10.1.5(b) 3 years of foil-time experi- 
?Jlce as a ps^hpli^jst responsible 
for selecting, administering, and in- 
i^J'R''AU"i_ P*^**^l^|cal: tests with 
hearing-impaired children, as veri- 
fied by a written statement from the 

. . : employer. _ 

70.7.6 {vaTuatioh Techniques (Clinical Psy- 
chologi'it) 

^® J'PP'^^*"! _"'"^L successful 
completion of one of the following: 

^9:^'^^^ ^**^''^_i'"lr*j!""i'^ of ^ se^ 
mester hours) to provide knowl- 
art** ^^''lirt the psyrhological 
treatment of hearing-impaired chil- 
dren; 

1 0.1. 6(b) 3 years of full-time experi- 
ence in the field of psychological 
treat rnerit of hearihg^impaired chil- 
dren. 

l^^julrm^i^for Prpfenibnal Cmlficatipn 
The applicant may receive professional certlfi- 
after com of successful 

work as a psychologist working with hearing- 
impaired children at the pixYvisibnal certified^ 
tion level. This must be verified by the employer 
at the place of employment. 

70.2.7 Academic Preparaf/on— The aca- 
dertiic preparation requirements for pro- 
fessional certification are the same as the 
requirements for provisional certification. 
70.2.2 iicensure, Certiftcation, or Oeden- 
tial ReqQirement 

The applicant must hold either one of 
the following: 

ib.l2(a) the highest level state cre- 
dential as a school psychologist in 
the state where employed; 
10.2:2(b) the highest level state li- 
cense as a psychologist. 
7ft2:3 Communication Compefency— The 
appA'ca"*. ni">_t possess cpmmunicatibh 
skills sufficient to permit the interaction 
^^^}^^y9S9V^^^^\^^^ couhselirig and 
therapy and to administer all psychologi- 
cal tests to indivjduals and groups of S(^ 
verelv impaired children. These skills can 
bo dertibhsti;ated^by;^ _ j 

lb.2.3(a) obtaining, an interpreter's 
certificate from R|D; 
lb.2.3Kb) presenting^ a letter of com- 
petence from the dii;ectbr bf a cbm- 
munication skills program verifying 
the applicant's satisfactbry cbmple^ 
_ 1 tion of a sequence of courses. 
7a2.4 Techniques and Methods of ImpTe- 
rnenting Jesting Results (Educational Psy- 
chotogisV 

The applicant must show successful 
completion of one of the following re- 
quirements: 
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1Q:2;4(a) 3 years of experience as a 
P^X^Q^pipgi^t working in an educa: 
tional setting with hearing-impaired 
childfen. This experienLe should in- 
ciode interpreting test and other as- 
sessment information for the pur- 
pose of developing appropriate 
Mlucat tonal strategies for imple- 
menting prescriptive teaching. The 
IPPL^canj must submit a letter veri- 
fying the experience from the em- 

pldyer^ i ii :: 

ib.2^4(b) 6 semester hoars of coarse 
work in the education of mu It i han- 
dicapped hearing-impaired chil- 
dreri; 

iO.zB fechnique^ and Methods of Treat- 
ment <Chi1d Psychologist) 
: applicant must show successful 
completion of one of the following re- 
quirements: 



^S^'^:^^}A.Yf'^^\p\^^?^^^^ as a 
psychoiogistiworking with hearlng- 

one-semester internship and practi- 
cum under the supervisidh of a 
qualified psychologist experienced 
in^wdrkihg with hearing-impaired 
P^PI? and their families; 
10:2:5<b) 6 semester hours of psy- 
chological counseling; parent coun- 
seling; and family individual, arid 
jroup jtherapy. 
1CL3 ieenewal oif the Profeslofial Certificate 
_ J^^PJ^°l^?5siqnal cne for psychologists 

may be renewed for a period of 5 years by fulfill- 
irig any two of the requirements listed in 3 2. 

1 1.0 PROGRAM APPROVAL 

The Council on Ei iucatibn of^lhe_peaf grants 
certificates of recognition to programs based on 



an evaluation of program resources, corrlCQ- 
lom, personnel and practicum facilities^ jnyita- 
tibhs for program evaluation or rerevalaation 
may be initiated by a cbllie^e or uniyersityra^de^ 
partmeht within a college or university, or a pro- 
gram for the hearing J m paired that js d[recily 
affijiated with arid supervit^ed by an accredited 
institution of higher education (see Staridards of 
Evaluation of Prc^rams, CED #1). 



12.0 IMPLEMENTATION OF STANDARDS 

The standards of CED certification of teachers 
of hearihg-impaired students^ sNaM become ef- 
fective 2 years from ihejJate of adoption by the 
Executive Board of the Council on Education of 
the Deaf. 
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APPENDIX E 



Crediiitial! 




and Prdgraiils 






Services 

(As of June, 1986) 



This appendix presents informatibil about cre- 
dentials^ requirements, arid programs for pro- 
viders of services to the Hcarijag impaired. This 
iriforrriatibri concerns the clinical reha6iltta* 
tive services credential, speciaUst jn^^^ creden- 
tials, anicredehtiS^ for physical education. 
The source of this material is the California Commis- 
sion on Teacher Credentiaiing. 

Clinical Rehabili tative Services Credential 

_ ^^^'^^^i^^ Section 44268 describes the require- 

ments and authorizations for this credential: 

44268. Services^ credential with specialization in clinical 
or rehabilitative services. The mjnimum requirements for 
a services credential in a specialization in ciinicai or 
rehabilitative services are: 

(a) A baccalaureate degree or higher frbrh an institution 
approved by the Cdrrirriissibh. 

(b) A fifth year, or its equivalent, of college or university 
education. 

(c) Such^peciaii^d and professionai preparation as the 
Commission may require: 

The services credential with a specialization in clinical or 
rehabilitative services shall authorize the holder to per- 
form, at all grade levels, the service approved by the 
Cbriiriiissidri as designated on the credential. Clinical or 
rehabilitative services that may designated by the 
Commission include, but need not be limited to, speech, 
language, and hearing services. 

The following authorizations may be listed on the 
document: 

1. Language, speech, and hearing 

2. Audiblbgy 

3. Language, speech, hearing, and audiblbgy 

4. Orientation arid riidbility 

5. Langtiage, speech, and hearing, includirig special class 
authorization (to teach classes of aphasic children) 

Reqairemente 

Applicants who completed ^ program of professionai 
preparation in a California college or university must 
receive the recdmmendation of a California college or uni- 
versity with a Cbihiriissibn-apprbved clinical rehabilitative 
services prbgrarii. _ 

Applicants prepared outside CdUfornid should submit: 
(1): 3 comjrieted applica^ fofnl arid fee; (2) trariscripts 
showing the cqmplctioEuof an organizeo fifth-year prograrii 
in language, speech^ and tearing which may have resulted 
in a master's or higher degree; (3) verification that the pro- 
gram met the certification requirements [for the candidate] 
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to serve as a sjjeech and hearing therapist in the state in 
which it was edmpleted; and (4) verification that the pro- 
grarn included a clinical practice with schbbl-age childrin: 
If the out-of-state preparatiori does nbt meet these require- 
ments^ the appjicam should contact a California college or 
"J^'^^T^j?^ jjrbgram for a 

recbihinehdatibn or advice about completing the require- 
ments for the credential: See the \h: uf approved programs 
oil this page. 

Bisic Skills Reqiiiremeiii 

Every applicant for a credentiaj must verify passage of 
ih^ Califorma Basic Educational Skills Test (CBEST) For 
information about the test, contact California Basic Educa- 
tumal Skills Test, 1947 Center St., Berkeley, CA 94704' 
telephone 41 5-849-0950: 

Special Class Adthoriziitinn 

. The special class authorization jto teach classes of apiha- 
sic children) requires that the candidate complete course- 
wbrk in aphasia and in the methods of teaching school 
subjects, in addition to the coursework for the language, 
speech, and hearing authorization. 

Emergency Credential aiid Requiren^ehts 

TSe emergency clinical rehabilitative services credential 
authorizes sen^ice as an itinerant speech clinician and/ or 
service as the teacher in a class 43rganizec' for students with 
severe language disorders. It isavaiJable only at the request 
of ah employing school district, county^superintendent of 
schdbls, or state agency. To apply, one must submit a com- 
pleted applicatibri forrri arid fee, verification of having pass- 
ing CSfST.i staieriierit of rieed from the ejnployer, and 
verii1cation_that the requirements listed iri the next para- 
graph have been met. 

The following are the requirements for the clinical reha- 
bilitative services credential: 

£i/fer possession of a valid Caiifornia clinical rehabilita- 
tive services credential in language, speech and hearing 
or a bachelor's degree from an accredited institution and 
completion of an brgariized program, taken at an accred- 
ited institution, of at least two full years (60 semester 
units) of coursework, including rriiriiriiurii of 75 hours 
of supervised cUiiicai practice with schbbl-agechildreri iri 
the area of language, speech, aad hearing— verifica- 
tion that the c^.pplicant has appHed for entrance to the 
cdmmissibri-apprbved clinical rehabilitative services pro- 
gram of a Califorriia college or university: 



3^ialist Instruction Credentials 



^ The following specialist instrucr--TL credentials are avail- 
able on therecommendatflori of a C^w.fornia institution hav- 
ing a eommission-approved program iri the ^ nocialized area: 

(a) Early childhood education 

(b) Reading 

{c) Mathematics 

(d) Bilingual/ crosscultural education 

(e) Health scierice 



(0 Agriculture 

(g) Speciai education 

The program classifications adajjted under the area 
of special education are: 

(1) Cjjmmunication handicapped (iricluding sjjeech 
and hearing, deaf and severeiy hard-bf^hearirig, 
deaf-blind, aphasic, and severely oral language 

_ handicapped) 

(2) Physically handicapped (including blind and 
partially seeing arid orthopedicallyhandic^^ 

(3) Learning haridicapped (iricluding learning dis- 
abiiities, behavioral disorders, educatiorially re- 
tarded, andeducable mentally retarded) 

(4) Severely handicapped (including trainable riieri- 
tally retarded, severely multiple handicapped, 

J seriously emotionally disturbed, and autistic) 

(5) Gifted 

(6) Visually haridicapped (includes the blind and 
partially seeing)' 



'X^J^JP^cialisi insinicti in physically handicapped initially 

issued before January 1, 1981, includes the blind and partially seeing. The 
specialist in physically handicapped initially issued after January 1, 1981, 
does hot include the blind and partially seeing. 
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Requirements 

An applicant Tor a specialist ihstructibh credential must 
verify: 

(a) Pdssessibri of a valid California basic teaching cre- 
dential requiring a baccalaureate degree and a pro- 
gram of professional preparation, including student 
teachirig (The^valid^ credential may be a par- 
tial, preliminaiy, postponed, clear^ or life document 
issued under present or prior regulations:) 

(b) Passage _(Lf_t]3e J7fl7^orn/fl Basic Educationat SkiUs 
Test CCBEST) (¥oT iriformatibh about the test,_con- 
tact your Califdrriia employer or California Basic 
Educational Skills Test, 1947 Center St., Berkeley, 
CA 94704; telephone 4 1 5-849-0950.) 

(c) For the cle^r credejitial,^^inimuiTtof fi^^ years of 
preparation and the recommendation of a California 
institution with an approved program in the special- 
ized area 

Term 

The term of a cTear specialist instruction credential is 
determined by the expiration date of the basic teaching 
credential held, but may not exceed five calendar years. 

Applicants Prepared Outside Caiifornia 

An_ applicant prepared in ^ st^^^ other than California 
who holds a basic ealifornia_teachmg_c^redenti^aI_an^^ 
completed a postgradnate year, includinga full program of 
preparation in an area of special education, may be granted 
a credential on direct application to the Commission. 

See page 46 for a listing of California institutions cur- 
rently dfferiiig approved programs for specialist instruction 
creuentials. 



Adapted Physical Educatibh Credential 



Oi/j^rwifl /J^Aw//iw/rfl//v^ Code, Title 5, Education, Sec- 
tion 3632(c) reads as follows: 

Teachers initially employed after September 1, 1980, in- 
structing remedial-adaptive physical education shall have 
a credential authorizing the teaching of physical educa- 
tion and specialized training m remedial-adaptive physi- 
cal education as established by the Commission on 
Teacher Credentialihg; 

Requirements 

The requirements for the adapted physical education 
credential are as follows: 

(1) Hold a basic teaching credential which authorizes 
the teaching of physical education. The following 
credentials are acceptable: single subject in physical 



education, maltipte subject, standard secondary with 
a major or minor in physical education, standard 
elementary with ah academic major or a major or 
minor in physical education, standard early child- 
hood, special secondary in physical educatibn, gen- 
eral secdndaiy, junior high schcol, general elemen- 
tary, kinderjarten-primary. A single sUl^ect with a 
supplementary authorization in physical education is 
not a valid basic. 

(2) Complete specialized training in adapted physical 
educatibn. 

(3) Be recommended by a college or university with a 
Cdmmissiori-approved adapted physical education 
program. As of the date of this publication, the fol- 
lowing California colleges or universities have ap- 
proved programs: 

California Polytechnic State University, San Luis 
_ Qbispo 

California State College, Bakejsfield 
California State PolytechnicJUniversity, Pomona 
California State Uiiiversity, Chicb 
Caiifornia State University, Fresno 
California State University, Fullertdn 
California State University, Hayward 
California State University, Long Beach 
California State University, bos Angeles 
California State University, Northridge 
California State University, Sacramento 
Califdrriia State University^ San Bernardino 
Domiriican Cdllege df Sari Rafael 
Humbqidt State University, Areata 
San Diego State University 
San Francisco State University 
San Jose State University 
Sonbma State_Lniversity 
University of Redlands 
University df Southern California 
University of the Pacific 

Fee 

A $40 fee must be submitted with the credential applica- 
tion, unless the adapted physical education authorization is 
applied for on the same application as the basic teaching 
credential. If the two credentials are applied for at the same 
time, drily drie $40 fee is required. 



Basic Skills 

Every applicant for a new type of credential must verify 
passage: of the California Basic Educationai Skiits Test 
(CBEST). For information, about: the test, contact your 
California employer or California Basic Educational SkiUs 
Test, 1947 Center St , Berkeley, CA 94704; telephone 
415-849-0950. 
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College uid Universities in California with 
Approved Programs in Special Education 



Omfnaes ofTHe Cat^omia State University System 

Cal Poly Pomona 

CalToly SaaLuis Obispo 

CSC Bakersfield 

CSUChico 

CSU bominguez Hiils 

CSU Fresno 

CSU Fullcrton 

eSU Hayward 

CSLI Long Beach 

CSU Los Angeles 

CSU Nbrthridgc 

CSU Sacramento 

CSU San Bernardino 

CSU Stanislaus 

H-omboidt State University 

San Diego State University_ 

Sah Francisco State University 

San Jose State University 

Sbhbiha State University 

CMyjuses bftJte University of California 

UC Berkeley 

UCIr\dne 

UC Los Angeles 

UC Riverside _ 

UC Santa Barbara 

Private Colleges and Universities 

Azusa Pacific University 
California Lutheran College 
Center for Early Education 
Chapman College 
CqUege of Notre Dame 
DonunicairCollege 
Fresno Pacific College 
Holy J9am«; College 
Loybla-Marymdunt University 
Mbuiit St. Mary's College 
National University 
Pacific Oaks College 
Peppu-dine University 
St. Mwy^ College 
University of La Verne 
University of Redlands 
! Jn.iversity bf San Diego 
>.'. :ivcrsity bf San Francisco 
University of Santa Clara 
University of Southerri California 
University of the Pacific 

^Explqrlldn^ progi^ jtntri to aphasic (nve-year preliminary). 
^9j[^^^«mpus program available. 
^Experimental program; 
4Pt:tdma. 
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APPENDIX F 

ftecbitiiileiidiitioils 
for Classrddm 
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The topic of classroom acoustics is generally 
neglected in the design and cdiistfUction of the 
school classroom. Many acoustic problems 
may be related to the educatibhal develdp- 
rneht of the hearing impaired and normal child: 
Studies have shown that noise can affect a student's 
reading and language deveiopmeht, speech intelligibil- 
ity, behavior, and attention span, and cause fatigue, 
tension, and stress. Certain frequencies, if not con- 
trolled, can cause dizziness, blurred vision,^ haiisea, 
and other physical symptdrns.^ (Refer to the refer- 
ences at the end of this appendix.) 



€biisideratibiis for Ci:2ssrd6ins 



Some cohsideratibhs for the structure of classrooms to 
meet optimum acoustic standards are listed as follows: 

• Classrooms should be situated away from the street 
and piaygf ound lidise. 

• Classrooms shquid be situated away from the room 
containing electncal equipment and from transformers. 

• Air conditioning (A/ C) vents should be baffled or sjjjit 
to reduce noise caused by the dr, and the A/C com- 
pressors should be mounted on rubber pads and 
separated from the main build 

• Self^dntained classrooms are generally better envi- 
ronments for acoustics than are open classrooms. 

• Classrooms should have cwpc^^^^ floors, acoustic ceil- 
ing tiles, robber seal around doors, remote starter bal- 
lasts, drapes wherenecessary, and angled room comers. 
Walls should hot be hard surfaced: 

Ah audiblbgist should be ihvolved in ihe modification of 
a classroom to meet desired acoustic criteria. Geherally, it 
is much easier and less costly to build a robm correctly than 

J^haiige the room after its cdhsthictibh has been cbm- 
pieted. 



Acoustic s terminology 



J^^i^: ^^i^pli<^ated aii^^ technical measurements and 
terms are used in discussions of room acoustics and class- 
room specincations^ Some of the more common ones arc 
listed and defined l^Iow^The criteria levels jistcd are com- 
piled from several references and are not easily found in 
one sburce: 

• Koise Criterion Level (NCL}--An average level of 
noise with more restnctibhs bh the high frequencies 

^ AudiQlopcai Smm:Jn ifii Softools: Edited by Fredenck E. Garbee. 
CosU Mesa, Calif.: Office of the Orange County Supcnntendeht of 
Schools^ 1979. Used with permission from the Office of the Orange 
County Superintendent of SehooU. 
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than on the low frequencies: An NCL of 25 to 30 is 
recommended by Smith (1979) and DoeUc (1972). this 
number is about the same as a 35 to 40 decibels, 
adjtistMl (dbaj for an empty quiet classroom with A/G 
and lights on (Niemdeller, 1 968). 

• Sigrad-^to^Noi^ Jtalto fS/ Ar>-^Thc difrercncc between 
the spaK:h signal and the noise within the classroom. 
An S/N of +10 or better should be maintained while 
the room is occupied (Newby, 1979). 

• Rcy^rberation Time (RJlf-lht amount of time (in 
seconds) that it takes for a loud noise to decrease 60 
decibels. R/ts will vary with room volume, but 
i^ommend^ times are nbmal_ hearing child, .9 
s«:qnd or ie^;_hard 43f hearin .4 second iii a small 
room; and hard of hearing, .7 »xond in a large room 
(John, 1972, and NiemoeHer, 1968). _ 

• Octave Bmd Measurement — A measurement of the 
amount of noise present at a speciflc frequency, such 
as 500 or 2, 000 Hz. 

It is recommended that intrusive noise hot exc^d SO dba 
in the classroom with the doors and windows closed and 
the roooa empty and quiet. 

A minimal sj3caker-to-^iistener distance can be main- 
tained by having individuds workjn small groups less than 
nine feet (2.7m) apart. (The optimal vocal distance is less 



than three feet [1.9 m], which caii be obtained with ah FM 
transmitter,^qrding to Ross aiid Gibias, 1972.) 
Some helpful references are: 

Dbelle, l^\\t h. Envirpnmenrai Acoustics. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1972^ 

John, J.E.J. **The Efficiency of Hearing Aids as a Function 
of Architectural Acoustics," ia The ModerhJEiucadonal 
rreatmeht af Deafness. E4iitd by A.W.G. Ewihg. Man- 
chester, England : Manchester Uiii vcfsity Priess, 1 960. 

Newby,_Haycs A. ^'Industrial Audidldgy^*' in Audiotpgy 
(Fourth edition). Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pfenticc-Hall, 
Inc., 1979. 

Nicmocllcr, A.F. ** Acoustical Design of Classrooms for the 
Deaf," Americah Annuals for the Deaf Vol. 113, 
(November^ 968) 1040^5. 

Ross, M., and T. Gibias. "The Effect of Three Classroom 
Listening Conditions on Speech Intelligibility.*' Paper 

_ presented at AS H A Convention, Chicago, 1 969. 

Sanders, D. A: "Noise Conditions in Normal School Class- 
rooms^" Exceptional Child, Vol: 31, (March. 1965), 
344-^54. 

School Sound Level Study. S^ramento: CaHforiiia State 
Deparimeiitbf Education, 1986. 

Smith, B.J. Acoustics. New York: American Elsevier Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 1970. 
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APPENDIX G 



This directory cbhtaihs a listing of organiza- 
tions throughout ealifornia that provide ser- 
vices to the hearing impaired J In addition to 
this listing, the Special Education Divis 
the California State Department of Education pre- 
pared the Directory cf Services for Chitdren with 
Visual, Hearing, and Severe Orthopedic ffahd^^^ 
To assist clients withilva cexiaih region, staff ihcmBers 
of local programs arc advised tb^dcvclop a directory 
of community services available in their area. 

Bay Area (>mer for Law and the P 

I>eaf Counseling, Advocacy and Referral Agency 

125PanrottSt. 

San beandro 94577 _ 

(415) 895-2450 Voice or TDD 

Califorriia Association of the Deaf 
2631 Capitol Ave. 
P.O. Box 160302 
Sacramemo 95816 
(916)428-5218 Voice 
(916)446-4463 TDD 

California Association of the Physically Handicapped 
1617 East Saginaw, Suite 109 
Fresno 93704 
(209) 222-2274 Voice 
(209) 237-5762 TDD 

California School for the Deaf 
Northern California 
39350 Gallaudet Dr. 
Fremont 94536 
(415) 794-3800 

California School for the Deaf 
Southern California 
3044 Horace St. 
Riverside 92506 
(714) 683-8140 

California State Department of Education 

Special Education Division 

721 Capitol MaU 

P.O. Box 944272 

Sacramento 94244-2720 

(916) 323-4768 



'The telephone numbers and addresses of the brganizatibhs listed in this 
directory were curre^^^ when this pubiicat i on was developed . 

Wirectory of Services for Children miH Vtsmt^near\ng\ md Severe 
Orthopedic Mndiccps^ Sacramthto: Califortiia State Department of 
Educadon» 1984. CopiM this publication may be obtained from the 
Special Education Division, Califomia State Department of Education, 
P.O. Box 944272. Sacramento. CA 94244-2720. 
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€difqrma State bepa^^ of Education 
Special Educatioa Division 
Consultant Services South 
601 W. 5th St., Suite 1014 
LosAngjles 90017 
(213)620-2050 

Califortlia State Department of Rehabilitation 
Service for Deaf Persoris 
830 K St; Mall 
Sacramento 95814 
(916)445-3031 Voice or TDD 

Catholic Social Servian 

2869 Bush St. 

San Francisco 94115 

(415) 567-9855 Voice or TDD 

Center for Communicative Development 

1819W^6th St:, Suite 100 

Los Angeles 90056 

(213) 483^3 Voice or TDD 

Center for Independent Living 
2539 Tclcj^aph Ave. 
Bcrkclcj^ 94704 
(41 5) 84 1 -4776 Voice or TDD 

Center on Deafness 

University of California 

1474 5th_Ave. 

Saa Francisco 94143 

(415) 731-9150 Voice or TDD 

Dayle Mcintosh Cchtcr 
Deaf Services Section 
8100 Garden Grove Blvd., #12 
Garden Grove 92644 
(7i4) 898-9571 Voiwi 
(714) 892-7070 TDD 

Deaf Community Services of San Diego 

3788 Park BJvd. 

San Diego 92103 

(619) 692-0932 Voice or TDD 

Deaf Cbt»'*sclihgj Advocacy, and Referral 

Agency (bCAR A) 
125 Panrolt St. 
San Lcandro 94577 
(415) 895-2450 Voice or TDD 

Deaf Sell-Help 

2891 BushSt. 

San Francisco 94115 

(415) 567-0439 Voice or TDD 

Q^^u^t (^<>jlc£c Press 
Distribution Officii 
7th ft Florida Ave:, N.E. 
Washington, DC 20002 

Greater Los Angeles Council on Deafness 
616 S. Westmoreland Ave. 
LbsAhj^les 90005 
(213) 383-2220 Voice or TDD 



Hearing Society for the Bay Area 

1428 Bush St. 

San Francisco 94102 

(415) 775-5700 Voice or TDD 

Independent Living Center 
2231 Garvcy Ave: 
West ColvinaL 91790 
(213) 332-1800 Voice 
(213) 966-81 15 TDD 

Independent Living Resources Center 

202 B Canon Perdido 

Santa Barbara 93idi 

(805) 963-0595 Voice or TDD 

Mental He^th Services for the Deaf 
St. Johns's Hospital 
1328 22nd St. 
Santa Mbiiica 90404 
(213)829-7451 Voice or TDD 

Mission Mental Health 
761 S. Van Ness Ave. 
San Francisco 94110 
(415)558-5671 Voice or TDD 

National CShtcr on Deafness 
Califoniia State University Northridgc 
1?111 NbrdhbffSt. 
Northridgc 91330 
(8i8) 885-2121 

NorCal Center on Deafness 
2409 Glendalc Ln:, Suite F 
Sacramento 95825 
(9 1 6) 486-8570 Voice or TDD 

Resources for Independent Living, Inc. 

j 230 H St. 

Sacramento 95814 

(916)446-3074 

TTY 446-3070 

St: Benedict Center 
2891Jush5t. 

Sari Francisco 541 15 

(415) 567-9855 Voice or TDD 

Seli^Actualizatibri Institute for the Deaf (SAID) 
5037 W. Pico Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90019-3796 
(2i3)93i-i29i Voice or Tbb 

TriPod 

955 N. Alfred St. 

Los Angeles 90069 

(213)656-4904 

(800) 352-8888 (National) 

(800) 346-8888 (California) 
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The purpose of this glossary is to define termi- 
nology used by those working with the hear- 
ing impaired that may be unfamiliar to some 
readers of this publication. ^ These terms apply 
to equipment, kinds and nature of hearing impair- 
ments, specialists who treat the hearing impaired, and 
meaiis of cbmmiihicatibh. 

Acoustics, Tht qo^ities of a room, hail, A^ditonuin, and so 
forth that determine how well sounds can be heard: 

Audiogram. A graphic T^ord of ah individual's acuity of 
hearing, as measured by an audiometer^ showing for each 
ear and at difTerent tone fi-equencies, the hearing loss in 
decibels or uiiits of hearing loss frdm which the sensitiv- 
ity for jicaring may be calculated. 

/iae^o^^jf. Specialist in the nonmedical evaluation, habil* 
itation, and rehabtijtatlon of those language, speech, and 
hearing disorders (communicative disorders) which cen- 
ter^ in whole or in part, in the hearing mechanism. This 
individual is prbfessidhally trained to administer and 
interpret hearing evaluations. 

Audiotogy. The science of hearing, particularly the func- 
tion the hearing m«;hanism. 

Audivm€t€KT\:a^ precision electronic instrument for mea- 
suring hearing acuity: 

A uditory iraihing. Special techniques ihat are ased by edu- 
cators of hearing impaired students or other trained prb- 
fessibnals, in brder tb assist hearing impaired students 
with the identificatibh and understanding of meaningful 
auditory patterns aiid qualities of sbuhd. The child learns 
J^^^ remnant of residual hearing. 
Amplification via group and/ or individual hearing aids 
usually assists in this habiiitation pro^^ 

Auditory trahnng unit. Specially designed electronic equip- 
ment for the hearing impaired. It amplifies speech and 
other sounds using a micrbphbhe/ transmitter, via an FM 
(radio freqtieiicy band) br hard v/ire electrical system that 
connects to receivers aiid lin^aring aid earpbbhes fbr audi- 
^^^J^jj'^'^.^f^jS^und messages. It provides 

grei^cr anipliftcation than does a student *s individuaj 
hearing aid and channels sound more directly to the 

.student. _ 

Calibratioh. Determihation or rectification of the scale of 
_ measurement electrically generated by ah audiometer. 
Ctarity. Hbw clear sounds are heard and interpreted by the 
listener. 

Conductive Hearing toss. A hearing Ibss characterized by 
P.^/^^^l^^^^i^^ *^f ^he auditory caiial, tympanic 
membrane (carfram)^or qssicu^ chain (ear bones in the 
middle ear), This particular kind of ear pathology can 



. >The source for the majority of ihe terms In this glossary is Heartng 
Tmpatred Manuat: Recorwhehded Procedures and Practices. Springfield, 
111.: Depiutment of Specialized Educational Services, Illinois State Board 
of Education^ 19S0, pp: 62—74. Used with permission from the Hlinois 
State Board of Education. 
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dfteii be treated, with good prognosis, by antibiotics or 
surgery. 
Congemial Pttstm ai 

Cued speech A phonetically based communication system 
that employs eight hand configurations and four piace- 
ment locations supplementing the visual manifestations 
of spoken language^ clarifying language at the levels of 
syllables, words, and sentences.. 
Deaf. Those in whom the sense of hearing is nonfunctional 
for th(^ purpose of ordinary commUriicatibn by means of 
hearing with or without amplificaU 
Deaf studies: Studies of successful hearing-impaired aduits. 
£>^q/twrf.. Adventitious onset of deafness. 
Decibel (db). Unit for measuring the loudness of sounds. 
Designated instructioh and services (D/S). The services a 
child may receive, as specified in the individualized edu- 
cation program; for example, language and speech 
^^^^l^P*^^*^^ and audibldgical services. 
FirtgerspeiHng. Mcih^^^^ communicating by means of the 

manual alphabet Jwords spelled out on the fingers). 
Frequency (Hz^-Hertz). The number of vibrations or 

cycles jjer second j)f a sound wSvc: 
Hard of hearing. Thost_ in whom the sense of hearing, 
aithbugh defective, is fuhctibhal to some degree with or 
without a hearing aid, for the purpo: ts of language 
acquisition and communicatibh. 
/teirm|rj Commonly (but n^^^^ defined as the 

perception of sound: For diagnostic purposes, a distinc- 
tion must be made between the function of the endnorgan 
(earsj in receiving, analyzing, and transmitting and the 
fuhctibri of the cortex in meanijigful soiind-symbol asso- 
ciatibn. Cbrisequehtly, it is useful to define hearing as the 
function of the auditbiy eiid-brgah^ including the radial 
Titers of theeighth nerve sys^^ the '^auditory cortex." 
Hearing impaired. A term used to refer tb persbns whb 
suffer a loss of hearing whether it be mild, moderate, 
severe, or profounvr : :o include those sometimes referred 
to as hard of hearing, partially hearing, deaf, or deafened: 
Hearing screening, A ' roup or individual test of hearing 
thrbur*' which children may be selected for further study 
and aui ic metric testing. 
ip -ividujiiz\ I education program (lEP). A written plan for 
a i indivi* i; with exceptional needs that is develbped 
i.r J impie iw^ted in accordance with recomri.endations 
fr'>ai ib( VE? team and that is designed to n eet the 
.•i!::tssed n'-'»ti<: the student 
tnrensi*v. The i;<eRgth of th v^ibratioas of soum' wave; 

mer. j'-e bf Xht quantity of sou. d energy. 
^ ' oally trained N dividual who eit^^ 

^i^Uj^oi cv : -okcn me. ge tb a hearing impaired 
; :d vidua. ; ac *proj)nate i3»'5aage ability Icvei vi i 
•i,-.. i' 1-^,^1' ;c J. >'gcrspc)Un^^ or translates (verbaiij 
sigii'n ;3r * ;fei. > ng of a spoken message): 
Leas! y^./yn:u.-rT'ji^ , The environment that opt im- 
i^^s bpp'inu. ;c> k ' nmunication and for social, 
emotibr.al, xziici .c k. iwt*- nnd development of the 
hearing imparfy I otudej:"?. 

^?i^?^^^F^^^L li^tdents are integrated 

into leg :Jarciassroom activitiv'f.. 
Manual co*nmun'cation. A generjc term encbmpassing aii 

manual/ g-^^tural m jthorfis of co*7imunicatica including 
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riatiiral gesttires, conceptuaiiy accurate signs, manuaiiy 
coded English, facial expressions, ilngerspeiling, and 
body iahjguage. 
Ototogist. Specialist in the medical and surgical diagnosis 
and treatment bf the ear. 

f^'^n^^J'^ '^P b^^dg^' A tympahbnieter that tests the 

condition of the middle ear. 
Primary language. Tht^ \^^ English, br 

other mode of communication, the person jirsj learned, 
_ or the language which is spoken in the person's home. 
Receptive communication. Receiving (visually and / or audi- 

tbfily) and understanding that which another person 

expresses. 

f^'^A^^'^^zh^^^^^ ^hat remains which may be 

stimulated in order to assist the child in his br her educa- 
tional development: 

Resource specialist program (RSP). Provides specialized 
instruction and services for students who are assigned to 
the regular program for the majority of the school day: 

Reverse interpret. Provide voice for the hearing impaired 
student 

•^^^^^ .Spec^stj education Ibcal plan area responsible for 
ensurmg the provision of a free appropriate public edu- 
cation to ail individuals with exceptional needs who are 
beinjg educated within the geographic region covered by 
the local plan. 

Sensorineural hearing loss. A hearing impairment charac- 
terized by pathology in the inner ear (cochlea) or some- 
where along the eighth cranial nerve and which cannot be 
^^^^1^5^^^ j^y sur^^^ may be partial or complete. 

When_it is partial, there is d^ sbund, making 

speech discrimination difficujt even wjth a hearing aid. 

Sign language. NaiuTBLl or formal sign sysjem through 
which units of thought can be communicated: 

Speech audiometer: An audiometer that tests the hearing bf 
speech rather than the auditory reception of pure tones. 
Speech for testing is produced in either of two ways, 
depending bh the apparatus used; by speaking into a 
microphbne bf by electrical pickup from a phonograph 
record. 

Speechredding. The process of understanding what is said 
by anbther persbri via facial movements; e.g., the facial 
muscles, the lips, tbngue br jaw. 

TDD. Telecommunications devices for the deaf; for exam- 
ple, devices that transmit the spoken word into symbols 
to be read^ 

Threshold. The audiometric level at which an individual 
first perceives sound. 

Total communication^ An educational approach that focuses 
on linguistic development and concomitant conceptual, 
academic, social and emotional development, using all 
available modes of communication, including manual 
communication, speech, audition, pictorial representa- 
tibri, arid printed symbol. 

Usher's syndrome, A genetic disorder characterized by 
severe aural/ neural hearing loss and by retinitis pigmen- 
tbsa, a progressive degeneration of the light receptor cells 
bf the retiria that may lead to impaired night vision and 
unusual clumping of the pigment cells of the retina, caus- 
ing eventual blindness. 
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